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The Winning Line-Up 


NEW YORK 


BAYSIDE 

Boulevard AMC/Jeep 

- 212-19 Norther Blvd: 
(718) 423-7700 


BEDFORD HILLS 
Adzam Auto Sales 
519 Bedford Rd. 
(914) 241-2000 


.. BELLPORT 
Brown's of Bellport 
152 E. Main St. 
(516) 286-0229 


BREWSTER 
Southeast Auto 
210 E. Main St. 
(914) 279-6182 


BRONX 

Bronx AMC/Jeep/Renault 
656 E. Fordham Rd. 
(212) 733-5700 


BROOKLYN 

Kings Plaza AMCiJeep/Renault 
2286-2318 Flatbush Ave. 
(718) 951-6600 


Precision Foreign Motors 
1800 Coney Island Ave. 
(718) 998-1150 


Speed Auto Sales 
2025 Flatbush Ave. 
(718) 377-5110 


CROTON ON HUDSON 
Kayson AMC/Jeep/Renault 
1 Municipal Pl. 

(914) 271-5101 


FREEPORT 

Stern Motors of Freeport 
146 W. Sunrise Hwy. 
(516) 378-6300 


HEMPSTEAD 

Garden AMC/Jeep/Renault 
283 N. Franklin St. 

(516) 483-2700 


HICKSVILLE 

Grand Prix American 
500 S. Broadway 
(516) 822-6800 


HUNTINGTON 
AMC/Jeep of Huntington 
1220 E. Jericho Tpk. 
(516) 427-0270 


KINGSTON 
Begnal American 
515 Albany Ave. 
(914) 331-5080 


LARCHMONT 
Crabtree Jeep 

1435 Boston Post Rd. 
(914) 834-7000 


LIBERTY 

Mountain AMC/Jeep/Renault 
131 Mill St. 

(914) 292-3500 


LINDENHURST 

L. J. Imported Cars 
51 E. Montauk Hwy. 
(516) 957-0099 


MAHOPAC 
Burford Motors 
Route 6 

(914) 628-7441 


MANHATTAN 

Manhattan AMCiJeep/Renault 
711 11th Ave. 

(212) 765-6633 


MIDDLETOWN 
Davis Motors 
Route 17 R.D. 3 
(914) 361-1301 


G. |. Fuller Sales & Service 
Route 17M R.D. 4 
(914) 343-5325 


MONROE 

Havell Motors 
Route 17M 
(914) 782-8291 


N. TARRYTOWN 
Tappan Motors 
300 N, Broadway 
(914) 631-4040 


NYACK 

Nyack AMC/Jeep/Renault 
2 S. Highland Ave. 

(914) 358-8885 - 


PEEKSKILL 
Lazar's Auto Sales 
419 Washington St. 
(914) 739-3000 


PORT JEFFERSON 
Alpine AMC/iJeep/Renault 
1395 Route 112 

(516) 473-4800 


PORT JERVIS 

Phil’s AMC/Jeep/Renault 
257 E. Main St. 

(914) 856-7922 


POUGHKEEPSIE 
Dutchess 
AMCIJeep/Rerault 
184-208 Church St. 
(914) 471-1020 


RIDGEWOOD 

S & W Sales 

350 St. Nicholas Ave. 
(718) 821-3060 


RIVERHEAD 

Herb Obser Motors 
Osborne Ave. & Route 58 
(516) 727-0700 


RYE 

Biltmore Auto Sales 

80 Theodore Fremd Ave. 
(914) 967-2500 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Mayo Motors 

County Road 39 
(516) 283-1600 


SPRING VALLEY 
A Motor Sales 
Route 59 

(914) 356-5550 


ST. JAMES 

Smith Haven 
AMC/Jeep/Renault 
827 Jericho Tpk. 
(516) 724-4070 


STATEN ISLAND 
Angiuli AMC/Jeep 
201 Bay St. 
(718) 727-7000 


VAILS GATE 

A. J. Kelly Motors 
Temple Hill Rd. 
(914) 561-4800 


VALLEY STREAM 
South Shore AMC 
704 W. Merrick Rd. 
(516) 285-6200 


WANTAGH 
Wantagh AMCiJeep 
3350 Sunrise Hwy. 
(516) 221-6300 


WAPPINGERS FALLS 

A & J Parsons 

228 Meyers Corners Rd. 
(914) 297-5757 


WESTBURY 

AMCI/Jeep of Westbury 
928 Jericho Tpk. 

(516) 997-3900 


W. ISLIP 

Atlantic 
AMCI/Joep/Renault 
199 Sunrise Hwy. 
(516) 587-0700 


WEST PARK 

West Park Servicenter 
Route 9W 

(914) 384-6666 


YONKERS 
Pilmer Motors 
188 S. Broadway 
(914) 963-8121 


NEW JERSEY 


BLOOMFIELD 

Park AMC/Jeep/Renault 
462-70 Broad St. 
(201) 748-0600 


CHATHAM 
Chatham Motors 
219 Main St. 
(201) 635-7700 


COLONIA 

Frystock American 
1305 St. George Ave. 
(201) 388-1200 


FAR HILLS 

Welsh’s Motor Sales 
Dumont Rd. 

(201) 234-0109 


FREEHOLD 

Bill Lanzaro’s Auto Sales 
4020 Route 9 

(201) 780-9500 


GREEN BROOK 
Greenbrook AMC/Jeep 
107 Route 22 

(201) 968-1500 


KEARNY 

Elm Auto Sales 

23 Kearny Ave. 

(201) 998-7311 


Jeep Company of Kearny 
9 Passaic Ave. 
(201) 991-7711 


KEYPORT .- 

All American Straub Motors 
400 Hwy. 35 

(201) 264-4000 


LAKEWOOD 
Monmouth American 
1085 Route 88 
(201) 370-9700 


LITTLE FALLS 
Arrow AMC/Jeep 
U.S. Route 46 
(201) 785-4710 


MAPLEWOOD 

Kay American Jeep 
1633 Springfield Ave. 
(201) 761-6026 


MORRISTOWN 
Headquarters 
AMC/Jeep/Renault 
39 Morris St. 
(201) 538-1010 


NEWTON 

Bell AMC/Jeep/Renault 
Route 206 

(201) 579-2600 


NORTH BRANCH 
Colonial Motors 
Route 22 

(201) 722-2700 


PARAMUS 

Kosco AMC/Jeep 
633 Route 17 S. 
(201) 444-8100 


PARSIPPANY 

William J. Scerbo & Sons 
3469 Route 46 

(201) 335-1313 


PLAINFIELD 
Romond’s Garage 
158 E. Second St. 
(201) 756-2460 


POINT PLEASANT 

Crown Motors 

2506 Route 88 & Barton Av 
(201) 892-2414 


RARITAN 

Raritan Valley Garage 
Route 202 & Thompson St. 
(201) 725-4744 


RED BANK 

Red Bank AMC 

131 &. Newman Springs Rd. 
(201) 747-0040 


ROCKAWAY 
Bisson Motor Sales 
383 Route 46 
(201) 366-9205 


RUTHERFORD 
Meadowlands AMC/Jeep. 
55 State Hwy. 17 

(201) 935-2400 


SOMERSET 

Sicora AMC/Jeep/Renault 
541 Somerset St. 

(201) 249-4950 


SOUTH RIVER 

South River American 
Prospect St. & Turnpike Rd. 
(201) 257-0656 


SUMMIT 

Colonial AMC/Jeep/Renault 
255 Broad St. 

(201) 277-6700 


TEANECK 

Kobbe & Flannery 
1187 Teaneck Rd. 
(201) 837-4500 


TOMS RIVER 

Gateway AMC/Jeep/Renault 
Route 37 E. 

(201) 240-7070 


UNION 

Action AMC/Jeep/Renault 
595 Chestnut St. 

(201) 686-6566 


UNION CITY 

Fuller AMC/Jeep/Renault 
3500 Kennedy Bivd.. 
(201) 866-6300 


WANAMASSA 

Sea View AMC/Jeep/Renault 
810 Route 35 

(201) 774-6500 


WAYNE 

Borough AMC/Jeep 
442 Pompton Rd. 
(201) 595-7666 


WEST CALDWELL 
Johnnies Motors 
878 Bloomfield Ave. 
(201) 226-2506 


WESTWOOD 

Lakeview AMC/Jeep/Renault 
499 Broadway 

(201) 666-2500 


CONNECTICUT 


BRANFORD 

Al Mac Motors 
150 N. Main St. 
(203) 488-8381 


BRIDGEPORT 

McDermott AMC/Jeep 
01 State St. 

203) 333-5521 


BRISTOL 

Crowley AMC/Jeep/Renault 
223 Broad St. 

(203) 582-3155 


COLCHESTER 
Hilltop Motors 
S. Main St. 
(203) 537-2331 


DERBY 

Stahl’s 

155 New Haven Ave. 
(203) 735-9375 


EAST HAMPTON 
Bradley AMC/Jeep/Renault 
25 E. High St. 

(203) 267-2551 
GEORGETOWN 
Georgetown Motors 

Route 7 

(203) 544-8316 


HARTFORD 

Lipman AMCiJeep/Renault 
450 Homestead Ave. 
(203) 522-8225 


I\VORYTON 

Town & Country 
AMCi/Jeep/Renault 
Main St. 

(203) 767-2191 


MILFORD 

Milford Jeep 

1470 Boston Post Rd. 
(203) 878-2474 


NEW BRITAIN 
Papa’s Jeep/Renault 
724 Allen St. 

(203) 225-8751 


NEW LONDON 
Falvey’s Car Sales 
128 Huntington St. 
(203) 442-5336 


Linder Motors 
409 Broad St. 
(203) 443-8335 


e NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT 
e AMC/JEEP/RENAULT DEALERS 


NEW MILFORD 
Walter Southworth 
5 Danbury Rd. 
(203) 354-5524 


Wetmore’s Garage 
333 Danbury Rd. 
(203) 354-3963 


NORTH HAVEN 
Statewide Motors 
162 State St. 
(203) 239-5371 


NORWALK 

Bayer AMC/Jeep/Renault 
189 Connecticut Ave. 
(203) 838-6511 


NORWICH 
AMCiJeep/Renault 
of Norwich 

395 W. Thames St. 
(203) 889-3371 


OAKVILLE 
Bradshaw's 
554 Main St. 
(203) 274-8834 


RIDGEFIELD 
Pamby Motors 
32-36 Danbury Rd. 
(203) 438-6231 


ROCKVILLE 
Bolles Motors 
84 West Rd. 
(203) 875-2595 


TORRINGTON 
Auto World 

516 Winsted Rd. 
(203) 489-0411 


WALLINGFORD 
Merriam Motors 
895 N. Colony Rd. 
(203) 265-2001 


WATERBURY 

J. W. Moody Motor 
21'01 Baldwin St. 
(203) 753-4197 


Shaker's 


1355-79 S. Main St. 
(203) 757-0511 


WILLIMANTIC 

Gem AMCiJeep/Renault 
106 Storrs Rd. 

(203) 423-1603 


The Promise. 


Renault Alliance's European technology will give 
you superior room, riding comfort and driving ease. 


The Proof. 


100 new car shoppers‘compared Renault Alliance to 


Renault Convenience | Comfort Ease Interior , Exterior | Superiority 


Alliance DL 8 9 7 2 q 6 


Ih Aling: 


85 | 82|70 
crix! 15 [1s|30111| 28 | 24 | 


And Alliance's winning ways continue through 1986 with...improved fuel economy: 41 MPG HWY, 
35 MPG CITY! New options, too: Accusound by Jensen, a premium 6-speaker system and tilt 
steering wheel. Alliance DL (shown), $7360! 2-door prices start at only $5999 One of America’s 

=i best small-car protection plans. It covers the powertrain and outer-body 


' Fall rust-through for 5 years or 50,000 miles? 
DONTEST See your Renault dealer for details, then REN AU] | 
PROTECTION drive an Alliance and let European 
technology Built in America prove its promise to you. THE ONE TO WATCH® 


*Randomly recruited from the Los Angeles area. 1. Use\EPA est. for comparison. Your results may differ (based on 1.4-litre engine w/4-spd. man. trans.) *List price. Tax, lic., 
dest. charges, opt./regional equip. extra. All options not available on all models. 2. Limited Warranties. Certain restrictions apply. Ask your dealer for details. 
Buy or lease. From American Motors 4 Safety Belts Save Lives. 
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By 8a.m.,113 of 
USAir's 135 planes are in the ait: 


One luxury you don’t have is 
time. So USAir helps you make the 
most of it. 

To give you an early start, we get 
83% of our fleet off the ground by 
8 a.m. 

We design our schedules so you 
can fly out and back the same day and 
still enjoy a full business day at your 
destination. That's especially true in 
the Northeast, where we offer 80% 


me gile're strong in the Northeast, 


but we didn’t stop there. Our system 
reaches California, Arizona, Colorado, 
Texas, Florida and Louisiana. Our 
newest cities will include Atlanta and 
Jacksonville. In all, we serve more 
than 100 cities in the U.S. and Canada. 
Convenient schedules, competitive 
fares, professional service and an 
expanding Frequent Traveler Program 
haveé.made us one of the most 
successful major airlines in the world. 
For information or reservations, 
contact your ttavel consultant. Or, call 
USAir. We'll be up early to serve you. 
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Special Days 


IVORY SOAP YANKEE CALENDAR WEEK- 
END (Saturday & Sunday, April 12th & 
13th) Yankees vs. Brewers 

All fans at Yankee Stadium on this great give- 
away weekend will receive a 1986 Yankee 
Calendar, packed with color photos and 


interesting facts and information, c iments > 
acts and nf ne RE 


~ of Ivory Soap.) axe 
PEPSI YANKEE UMBRELLA DAY (Subday, 
\ April 27¢h) Yankees vs Indians ae 
- cond — »* 
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-Wankee radio, complimentsof WABC TalkRadio 
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| CANDIES YANKEE 
(Sunday, May 18th) 
rs this new gi 


e ad 
\ cay vache fans of all 
sages will have it “madeim the shdd 
sunglasses, featuring the Yarikee logo is yours 
when you attend the game, Compliments of M 
’s Chocolate Candies! = = 


HERR SNACKS YANKEE CAP DAY (Suni 
May 25th) Yankees ¥8. Angels 
. This one’s a must for all Yankee fahs! Your 
Yankee cap is free when you attend the game, 
“compliments of Herr Snacks! 
CITIBANK YANKEE BAT DAY (Sunday, June 
8th) Yankees vs. Orioles 4 . 
's the oldest and best-loved giveaway! All 
Ni eters 14 & under attending the game will 
take home a free Yankee bat, compliments of 
Citibank. = 


NEW YORK BUS SERVICE YANKEE MITT 
DAY (Saturday, June 28th) Yankees vs. Blue 
Jays . . 
This popular giveaway for all fans 14 & under 
really “caught” the attention of young Yankee 
fans last year, and is back for the second year 
aero Don't miss getting your Yankee mitt, 
compliments of New York Bus Service. 


GRUCCI FIREWORKS NIGHT (Thursday, 
July 3rd) Yankees vs. Tigers 

All fans attending the Yankees/Tigers game 
will enjoy a spectacular fireworks display after 
the game presented by the famous Grucci Fire- 
works family, and compliments of Thorn Apple 
Valley Hot Dogs! 


EQUITABLE YANKEE OLD TIMERS DAY 
(Saturday, July 19th) Yankees vs. White Sox 

Once again, Yankee Stadium is the scene for 
the classic meeting of familiar and beloved Yan- 
kee alumni—to be followed by the ’85 Yanks 
hosting the Chicago White, Sox! The 40th 
annual event could be the most popular day of 
the year, so make plans now! 
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DELLWOOD YANKEE THERMOS DAY 
(Wednesday, July 23rd) Yankees vs. 
Rangers = 

This popular giveaway is back again! All fans 
14 & under at the game will take home a free 
Yankee thermos, compliments of Dellwood! 


KOOL-AID YANKEE CAMERA DAY (Satur- 
day, July 26th) Yankees vs. Twins). 

This is another great new giveaway for all 
fans! Your Yankee camera is free when you 
come out for the game—compliments of 
Kool-Aid! 


ENKALON YANKEE SPORTS BAG DAY 
(Saturday, August 9th) Yankees vs. Royals 

All fans will receive a sturdy canvas Yankee 
sports bag, featuring the Yankee logo, compli- 
ments of BASF Fibers, producers of Enkalon 
Nylon for carpet. 


BILLY MARTIN DAY (Sunday, August 10th) 
Yankees vs. Royals 

Make plans now to join the Yankees in salut- 
ing one of their all-time favorites before the 
Yanks takeon the World Champion Royals! 


/ 


KOOL-AID YANKEE BASEBALL DAY (Wed- 
nesday, August 20th) Yankees vs. Mariners ~~ 
This is another new giveaway for all fans 14 ‘y 
& under! Get your free baseball, featuring the 
- Yankee logo, compliments of Kool-Aid! 


CHIQUITA BANANA WATCH NIGHT (Satur- 

day, August 23rd) Yankees vs. Athletics ‘ 
All fans will receive a Yankee watch, compli- 

ments of Chiquita Banana! 


CITIBANK YANKEE SCARF DAY (Sunday, 
September 14th) Yankees ys. Red Sox 

This popular giveaway is back for the second 
year in a row! All fans will keep warm all win- 
ter long, with their Yankee scarf, compliments 
of Citibank! 


FAN APPRECIATION DAY (Saturday, Sep- 
tember 27th) Yankees vs. Tigers 

The Yankees salute the best fans in the world 
with a free gift! 


DRIBECK IMPORTERS, GREENWICH, CONN. 


The Whopper. 
Ina league by itself. 


Burger King/Whopper - Reg. U.S. Pat. & TM Off. © 1986 Burger King Corporation 


George M. Steinbrenner 
Principal Owner 


Gene McHale Clyde King Woody Woodward 


President Vice President Vice President 
and General Manager Baseball Administration 


Yankees Directors 


Michael D. Friedman Marvin S. Goldklang 


Joan Z. Steinbrenner Charlotte Witkind Richard Witkind 


True grit, staying power, extra effort— 
call it what you want—you’ve got to have it to 
succeed in your growing business. And you’ve 
got to have a bank with the same involvement. 

That's Manufacturers Hanover Trust. The 
bank that’s committed to providing you with a 
full range of the most sophisticated financial 
products and services any business could ask 
for. And committed to working with you as a 
financial partner, in a true team effort to keep 
your growing business growing. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 


The Financial Source™ for The Growing Business. 


America’s strong economy depends on the 
vitality of businesses just like yours. And we're 
here to see that you get all the help we can give. 

You can count on us for Quality financial 
products, Loyalty in bad times as well as good, 
and Consistency in the way we do business. 

When you want the right bank and the 
right banker, come to the source.” Our team can 
help your business grow. 

For more information contact Dale W. Lutz, 
Vice President at 212-808-8353. 


Member FDIC 


by Jim Ogle 


f it is possible for simple events to 

reveal the true nature of a man, then 

perhaps that could be an explanation 

for one of the many queer quirks of 

fate that marked Roger Maris’ stormy 
career. 

While grocery shopping in December 
of 1960, Maris was informed by another 
customer that he had just heard on the 
radio that Roger had been traded from the 
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Kansas City Royals to the New York 
Yankees. In 1966, history repeated itself; 
while shopping in another grocery store 
in another place, a radio listener told 
Roger that the Yankees had traded him to 
the Cardinals. 

In the seven-year span between those 
twin incidents, Roger Maris had put an 
indelible stamp on the long, legendary 
history of the Yankees, and in the process, 
had become one of the legends. 

But this particular Yankees legend was 
a small town boy who never sought the 
big city glamour and tried to shun the 


Roger Maris’ in 


= 


spotlight. On Opening Day of 1962, Roger 
presented a copy of his book, Roger Maris 
at Bat, to Mrs. Babe Ruth. Inside he in- 
scribed: 

To Mrs. Babe Ruth 

The Babe is still the home run king 
Roger was neither being gallant nor writ- 
ing what he thought Mrs. Ruth wanted to 
read; he was just being himself—frank and 
honest. 

Let’s backtrack to the first grocery store 
for further insight into this home-loving, 
small town boy to whom the spotlight was 
an anathema. 


When Roger joined the Yankees the 
Bombers were on a roll and most players, 
if traded to them, would have been 
ecstatic—not Roger. When his reaction hit 
the news wires the Yankees realized they 
had acquired a fellow who marched to a 
different drummer. 

“It doesn’t thrill me,’ Roger said at the 
news of the trade, ‘‘and it sure fouls things 
up. I just built a home outside Kansas City 
and expected to spend a lot of time with 
my family. Now they’ve traded me about 
as far away as they could.” (California had 
not yet entered the league.) 

On the other end of the tale in the sec- 
ond grocery store, Roger’s reaction once 
again was not the anticipated one. “I have 
been expecting it since 1962,” Roger said. 
“Tt doesn’t hurt my feelings. They can fill 
my position, but I am curious to see how 


they will do without Clete Boyer. I can’t 
see how they let him go.” 

These incidents haye nothing to do 
with each other, yet they do help establish 
what Roger Maris was really like. He was 
aman who had his own credo and stuck 
with it. He was a man without sham, 
without pretense; he was honest to a fault 
and a great favorite among his teammates, 
peers and neighbors in every place he 
lived. 

To hear some people tell it, there was 
nothing to Maris or his career besides 61 
home runs. Great as that feat was, it was 
but a small piece of the whole —one part 
of the career of one helluva ballplayer. But 
the fact that Maris’ contribution to base- 
ball is often misunderstood, is another 
example of how things transpired in his 
star-crossed life. 

There were no trumpets blaring, no TV 
cameras or extra press corps on hand 
when Roger reported to the Yankees in the 
spring of 1960 at St. Petersburg. He had 
originally been in the Cleveland organiza- 
tion, was traded to Kansas City and was 
now with his third club in four years—and 
he was known as a lefthanded pull hitter. 

“How many homers do you figure to hit 
with that right field in the Stadium?” 
asked the eager reporters with pencils 
poised. 

“T would figure 20 or 25,’ came the 
shocking reply. 

“What?” chorused the members of the 
press, with pencils drooping. 

“If I said 30 or 40, then hit 25 you fel- 
lows would write I had a lousy year,’ 
Maris said, then added, “If I say 20 or 25 
and hit 30, you’ll say I had a helluva year. 
Why create pressure for myself?” 

The beat writers realized from the start 
that this was a different sort of guy. They 
spent most of the spring talking to him 
about playing left field in the Stadium 
where the shadows were tough and gave 
many players trouble. Casey Stengel had 
said Roger would play left, but Maris took 
it in stride. 

After a long spring training of debate 
about left field, the Yanks opened the sea- 
son in Boston with its big right field. The 
wily Stengel, appreciating Maris’ ability, 
opened with him in right field—and 
Roger never played a single game in left 
field during his Yankees career! 

Maris got off to a roaring start with the 
Yankees and carried the club during the 
first half. He batted .320 with 27 homers 
and 69 RBIs and was named to the All- 
Star team. It was at this point that Maris 
began to learn what it was like to play 
baseball in New York. The homers attract- 
ed the press and before long a chart 
appeared comparing Roger’s home run 
pace to Ruth’s in 1927. 

Just when everything was going great, 
the injury jinx that had trailed Roger from 
Cleveland to Kansas City, popped up again 
in New York. It wasn’t that Maris was a 
brittle ballplayer—his problem was that he 
played too hard. No one could break up a 
double play as he did and no one chal- 


lenged the fences more. When an out- 
fielder plays like that, he gets hurt. 

He was enjoying a fine rookie year in 
Cleveland until he slid into second trying 
to break up a double play, hit the knee of 
Milt Graf and was sidelined for a month. 
In 1959 it was an emergency appendec- 
tomy that put him out for a month. After 
his arrival in New York, he lost three days 
with a sprained ankle, but the big injury 
came in August. 

During his first season in pinstripes 
Maris had a long shot chance at the triple 
crown; he was leading in homers and RBIs 
and was in the running for the batting 
title. But on August 14th, while trying to 
break up a double play, Washington’s Billy 
Gardner fell on him, bruised his left rib 
cage and sidelined him for seventeen days. 

Two and a half weeks later and still hurt- 
ing, Maris was rushed back into the lineup 
for a big series in Baltimore. Unable to 
regain his form down the stretch, Roger 
lost the home run title to Mantle, 40-39, 
but his 112 RBIs won that contest. 

“I can’t blame people for what they 
think,” Roger said. ‘They only see that I 
have had bad second halves each of my 
years, but they don’t realize that the 
slumps were preceded by injuries. Each 
time I went back into the lineup cold, 
primarily because circumstances made it 
impossible for me to work out a while 
before playing. 

“T started too soon and people fail to 
realize that when a player misses a cou- 
ple of weeks, it is like starting spring train- 
ing when he returns. Not only are the 
pitchers in top form, but you are out of 
condition, your timing is off anda slump 
is only normal.” 

Despite the slump in the second half of 
1960, Maris did help Stengel win his last 
pennant, and hit a home run in his first 
time at bat in the World Series. The Yanks 
lost that wild and wooly Series to the 
Pirates, but when the votes were in Maris 
was named the league’s MVP in one of the 
closest races ever. 

Maris edged Mantle 225-222 wit 
Brooks Robinson getting 211 points in the 
race. Unbelievably, three voters left Man- 
tle off their ballots entirely, while one 
snubbed Maris. Only Robinson was on all 
24 ballots, with Mickey getting 10 first 
place votes, Roger eight and Brooks two. 

It was controversial, yet apparently cor- 
rect if the opinion of one of baseball’s 
toughest evaluators is considered. Maris 
had played for Stengel, who wasn’t given 
to fulsome praise, and yet when ques- 
tioned about Maris the Ol’ Perfessor went 
all out. Remember when Stengel used his 
five point system to judge a ballplayer? 

“T give that fella a point for speed 
because he runs fast; I give him a point 
because he can slide fast; I give him a point 
because he can bunt; I give him a point 
because he is very good around the fences, 
sometimes on top of them, and a point for 
his throwing. If a right fielder can’t throw 
he isn’t a right fielder. He’s got five points 
and I didn’t even get to his hitting. 
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“When I count my blessings, I give extra 
credit to this here Maris. He has made 
some of the most spectacular plays I have 
seen in our outfield, and I don’t even have 
to play up what he does with a bat.” 

There is no doubt that the venerable, 
respected Stengel believed that Roger 
Maris was a complete player. In addition, 
Roger had made the All-Star team, won 
the MVP and established himself as a solid 
member of the American League Cham- 
pion Yankees. Unknowingly, Roger was 
poised for a sudden plunge into the 
celebrity world, the spotlight and the mad 
whirl he would have preferred to entirely 
avoid. 

Roger was still just another ballplayer 
when he reported to camp in 1961—just 
another ballplayer, and a worried father 
after a hectic drive from Raytown, Mis- 
souri with his pregnant wife and three 
children. It was a rough spring both 
professionally and privately, leaving no 
hint that Maris was on the verge of becom- 
ing a Yankees legend. 

In fact, in the early days of the season he 
was expecting to be traded for the fourth 
time in five years. “The Yankees don’t 
keep outfielders hitting in the low 200s,” 
Maris said. During the entire month of 
April, Maris hit one lonely homer while 
Mantle, who was destined to be involved 
in the race of the century, had seven. 

“Late in May I began to get the range,’ 
Roger recalled, “I hit four in as many days, 
then I got a call to drop in for a little chat 
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with Mr. Topping (Yankees co-owner) and 
General Manager Roy Hamey. Was this to 
be another ‘Good-bye, Roger?’ ”’ 

The Yankees had no intention of trading 
Maris, and simply wanted to assure him of 
that. Much to Maris’ surprise, they told 
him to forget his batting average and 
swing for the seats. The meeting must 
have relaxed Roger, since his home run 
pace soon began to pick up. As May came 
to a close, Maris had closed the gap with 
Mantle and trailed 14-12. 

Things really began to pop in June. Both 
Roger and Mickey were going strong and 
soon everyone got caught up in the homer 
race—especially when Roger hit 15 that 
month, the most ever hit in the month of 
June, putting him on top, 27-25. 

Maris brushed off any talk about Ruth’s 
record, just as he had the previous year 
when he was hot during the first half of 
the season. He was trying to keep things 
in perspective. Then Commissioner Ford 
Frick blew the top off with his addition of 
the infamous asterisk. 

When Frick came into the picture, Maris 
was ahead of Mantle, 35-33, and was 19 
games ahead of Ruth’s pace in 1927. A 
lot of people were beginning to think 
record, even though Roger wasn’t one 
of them. Unfortunately, Frick, an old 
buddy of the Babe’s, did think Maris (and 
Mantle) were mounting a serious threat to 
the Babe’s mark. 

The Commissioner decreed that the 
record would have to be broken within 


154 games in order to topple the Babe’s 
mark; if it were broken after that, the new 
mark would carry an asterisk indicating it 
was broken in a 162-game season, of 
which 1961 was the first. 

“Maybe you think that didn’t blow the 
lid)’ Maris said later. “Now the battle lines 
were drawn. Everybody started to think 
record and the fans who idolized the Babe 
were up in arms that anyone would ever 
dare break his mark. The younger fans 
were rooting for it to topple. 

“I didn’t get involved in the debate. I 
wasn’t even thinking record. I was just 
hoping to do the best I could and help the 
Yankees win another pennant. The race 
with Mickey was fun and we had a great 
time kidding each other, but a lot of peo- 
ple (including opposing pitchers) really 
thought about it. 

“TJ hit a slump about here and Mickey hit 
three shots against the wind in Washing- 
ton that had to be seen to be believed. That 
put him in front, 36-35, and started 
rumors that Maris was into another of his 
second-half slumps. I didn’t even think of 
that, but merely figured I had been going 
too hot not to cool down a little. But the 
questions irritated me and the stories 
about a red-necked Maris started. 

“Let me explain that a little,’ Roger said. 
“Each day I start for the park in a good 
mood, kid around a lot with whomever 
might be in the clubhouse. Yet, when I 
pull on the uniform and take the field lam 
all business and concentrating on the job 


Clockwise from 
above: Maris cracks 
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at hand. I don’t feel it is a time to clown 
around and I might get a little pre-game 
testy, but not red-necked.” 

Midway through August, Mantle was 
still out in front in the home run parade 
when Maris suddenly caught fire. He went 
into Washington where he hadn't hit a 
homer all year; it was always his toughest 
park. This time, however, he belted four in 
as Many games and the M & M race was 
deadlocked at 45. 

By this time baseball fans across the 
nation were really getting excited about 
the battle, and crowds began to flock into 
the ballparks. Oddly enough, that 45-45 
deadlock was fated to be the last tie of the 
race. Maris continued his spree, hitting 
seven homers in six consecutive games, 
and moved ahead, 48-45. Mickey never 
caught up. 

It was at this point of the season that 
Maris felt the pressure of the home run 
race really set in, and not only for him, but 
for Mickey as well. 

“It became difficult for either of us to 
deny that the record was on our minds,’ 
Roger said. ““We insisted that winning the 
pennant was No. 1 in our thoughts, yet we 
would have been strange individuals if we 
didn’t think of the mark. From now on, 
however, we would never be allowed to 
forget it; it was on everyone’s mind. We 
got no rest from it. 

“By now the press conference was 
becoming a daily affair. I was getting 
embarrassed. After all, a lot of guys were 


having good years, give them credit. 
Whitey (Ford) and Luis (Arroyo) were 
going great, so why didn’t the writers give 
them attention? 

“The night I hit my seventh in six 
games, the writers were telling me rather 
than asking me. They told me that I had 
tied a league record and broken another. 
Lou Gehrig was one of the men who had 
hit six in six games, now I had seven. It 
was the first record I had ever broken, but 
it only made things tougher.’ 

By this time the two-man race had the 
sports world on its ear and everywhere 
the Yankees went, excitement mounted. It 
was great for the league and all the clubs 
since attendance was shooting up, but the 
two participants tried to take it in stride, 
to keep things in perspective. 

Somewhere along the line a transforma- 
tion in the fans’ interest had taken place. 
Maris, despite his brilliance, was often the 
target of boo birds, just as Willie Mays and 
Ted Williams had also heard the boos. 
With the home run race on full blast, 
Mickey suddenly became the knight in 
shining armor, while Maris was seen as the 
villain of the drama. 

. “Tt sure takes a lot of pressure off me,’ 
Mickey said at the time. “I know what he 
is going through with the press surround- 
ing his locker. I don’t see how he can take 
it, but I am certainly glad he came along. 
I get a lot of peace and quiet now.” 

Maris never had any doubt that the fans 
were not the only ones pulling for the 


popular Mantle; he was sure that the 
powers that be in the Yankees hierarchy 
were rooting for Mantle as well. But it 
never got to him since he figured he was 
the new kid on the block and Mickey had 
already become a Yankees legend. 

On August 18th the Yankees left on a 
two-week road trip that proved to be a real 
circus. The first stop was Cleveland and 
three big crowds, including 56,000 on 
Sunday, turned out for the show. 

Los Angeles was next and the start of 
nine straight sellout crowds. The tiny park 
where the Angels played was tough for all 
the Yankees in that home run crazy year. 
The day they arrived Roger got a wire that 
his wife, Pat, had given birth to their 
fourth child and that all was well at home. 
For Maris, the mad whirl on the road got 
off to a good start. 

Not only the principals in this drama, 
but ail the Yankees were affected by the 
home run race in many ways. No matter 
what hotel, no matter what city, no one 
could move without being inundated by 
fans seeking autographs. In many of the 
places the Yankees stayed, hotel managers 
had to put operators on the automatic ele- 
vators to keep youngsters from tying up all 
traffic for the guests. 

The room service people found busi- 
ness picked up tremendously, primarily 
because the Yankees players had to eat in 
their rooms. If they ventured into a dining 
room, they were mobbed. The only time 
the players could get away from the hype 
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and hysteria was when they were at the 
ballpark, between the white lines. 

“The only time I was able to relax and 
get my mind straight was when the game 
was on,” Maris would remark later. ‘‘Play- 
ing the games was easy and there was no 
pressure. It was all the other times when 
things were tough.” 

Maris scaled one barrier in Wrigley Field 
when he tagged Ken McBride, who had 
been tough for him, for one of his longest 
homers of the year—dead center and gone 
for No. 50. 

“That homer,’ Maris would write later, 
“really helped me since I was in a slump 
and frustrated. When I realized that I was 
only the ninth man ever to reach 50 it gave 
me a kick.” 

Roger was too polite to point out that he 
also became the first player ever to hit 50 
before August was torn off the calendar— 
and he still had one shot in his arsenal. 
Battling his slump, he hit No. 51 in front of 
his friends and fans in Kansas City; it was 
his only hit of the series. 

While the rest of the team headed to 
Minneapolis, Roger stayed behind on an 
off-day to be with his family. Some time 
later, Maris recalled that pleasant interlude 
and credited it with being the factor that 
enabled him to keep battling the odds. But 
upon his arrival in Minneapolis, the circus 
continued. 

Amidst the mounting excitement and 
media pressure, Mickey hit two homers 
against the Twins. But Roger went hitless; 
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his average dropped 19 points on the 
exhausting road trip. The nine-game series 
of sellout crowds ended with Maris still 
ahead in the home run count, 51-48, and 
the team heading to New York to face the 
Detroit Tigers, who were trailing the 
Yanks by just a game and a half. 

One of the ironies of the 1961 home run 
race came to light as the Yankees and 
Tigers squared off for this crucial series. 
Tigers sluggers Rocky Colavito and Norm 
Cash weren't doing too badly in the home 
run and RBIs department. In fact, when all 
the returns were in, Colavito had hit 45 
homers with 129 RBIs, while Cash had 41 
and 119; but the only time anyone knew 
they were alive came in this series. 

Upon the Yankees’ return home, hordes 
of reporters and photographers from all 
over the country flocked to New York— 
and a World Series atmosphere sur- 
rounded Yankee Stadium. Taking advan- 
tage of the Yankees’ open house policy, 
legions of reporters trailed Mantle and 
Maris into the clubhouse daily. 

The Yanks had by no means clinched 
their division, but prior to and during the 
critical series with the Tigers, most of the 
media attention was still focused on the 
M & M Boys. 

“I couldn’t believe what was happen- 
ing,’ Maris was to write later. “We were 
fighting for a pennant and playing the 
team that was battling us, yet the home 
runs were all anyone talked about. Mickey 
and I were more concerned with the 
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series with the Tigers; the home run race 
was secondary to us. If the occasion arose 
where a bunt could help win a game, 
Mickey and I would have laid it down 
without question.” 


The series, which opened September 1, 
proved to be the turning point in the pen- 
nant race and had to be one of the most 
exciting of all time. The teams went score- 
less to the bottom of the ninth in the 
opener; then with two out and no one on, 
the Yankees got three straight hits from 
Ellie Howard, Yogi Berra and Bill Skowron 
to win it. 


Detroit’s Frank Lary, a noted Yankees 
jinx, worked the second game on Satur- 
day and got a quick lift on Rocky Cola- 
vito’s two-run homer. The Yanks trailed 
2-1 in the fourth when Maris doubled, 
took third on a passed ball and scored the 
tying run on Mantle’s squeeze bunt! 


It was still tied in the sixth when Maris 
hit No. 52 on a 3-2 pitch. In the ninth, 
Roger came up with two on as Hank 
Aquirre, a tough lefty, was brought in to 
pitch; Maris connected for No. 53. 

“The first homer that day was one of 
the sweetest of all,’ Maris later said. “It 
came in a clutch spot in a crucial series 
and against one of the toughest pitchers 
for us. Ialso remember that hitting behind 
me that day, Mantle pulled a muscle in his 
arm and couldn't swing and it looked as if 
he couldn’t play the next day. 


“Mickey’s arm felt pretty good when we 


A weary Roger Maris, during the stressful 1961 campaign. 


got up the next morning. We went to the 
park early so he could get treatment, he 
took some practice cuts and announced 
he could play. How he played! He hit a 
homer in the first, then after the Tigers 
went ahead in the ninth, Mickey led off 
our half and tied it with his 50th homer. 
Then Ellie (Howard) won it in the same 
inning with a two-out homer.” 

The nation’s press had had a terrific 
weekend. They were writing like mad, 
especially when Mickey’s second homer 
gave the Yankees the distinction of being 
the first team ever to have two players hit 
50 or more homers in a single season. 
Mantle’s great effort, however, really 
fouled up his arm and he was unable to 
play in a twin bill the next day. 

By now the Bombers were on a roll and 
the Tigers, who had been crushed by 
Yankees homers in the big series, 
slumped. Within a week the pennant race 
was over for all intents and purposes. Ina 
ten-day stretch the Yankees lead went 
from a game and a half to eleven and a 
half. That added more fuel and excitement 
to the home run race. The magazines were 
sending in special writers, for with the 
count 53-51 with Roger on top, both of 
the M&M Boys had a shot at the Ruthian 
mark. 

Roger hit No. 54 off Washington’s Tom 
Cheney, who had a no-hitter going until 
Maris connected with two out in the 
fourth inning. At this point even Roger 
began to think more about the record. As 


he pointed out later in his usual humble 
style: “I was beginning to wonder what I 
was doing up here in these high numbers. 
Here I am up in the high numbers with the 
Ruths, Greenbergs, Foxxes, Wilsons. I 
never regarded myself as a home run 
hitter—I never even dreamt in a fantasy 
that I was a Babe Ruth. Hell, I just wanted 
to be a good ballplayer, have a good year 
and help my club win flags.” 

Maris may have been awed by his lofty 
spot in the home run lists, but not to the 
extent that it slowed him down. The next 
day he connected off lefthander Dick Stig- 
man, of the Indians, for No. 55 and sud- 
denly the picture changed. 

With all the excitement, the questions, 
the press, it seemed that the country lad 
from Hibbing, Minnesota suddenly decid- 
ed it was time to go for broke. Here’s the 
way he told it later, while relaxing at home 
with his wife and children around him: 

“With two homers in two days,’ Roger 
began, “T felt I had gotten back in a groove. 
Here I was in the blue chip numbers, 
where few men had ever been, and I 
became conscious that I was shooting for 
the big prize. Why should I feel like I 
didn’t belong? Hell, I had hit the homers 
and we were on the home stretch. 

“It was right here that I developed a 
burning desire to break the record. I think 
a combination of things put me in that 
mood. I knew the pennant race was just 
about over. We had 22 games to go and 
since I was this close I had to figure I had a 


pretty good shot at the record with a 
few breaks. 

“Actually, I believe the real motivation 
to keep driving was all the people who 
were knocking me. I was sick and tired of 
hearing I was a lousy hitter, that I wasn’t 
in Ruth’s class and didn’t deserve so many 
homers. That and Frick’s asterisk all built 
up to where I just wanted to break the rec- 
ord and listen to them all squeal louder. I 
was afraid of what it might do to my pri- 
vate life, yet I wanted to make the detrac- 
tors clam up.” 

It was about this time, too, that the 
Mantle-Maris feud rumors took a shot in 
the chops. Mantle, when asked if he 
thought Roger could break the record, 
replied: 

“He's a cinch. When he gets swinging in 
a streak like he’s in now, he’s just going to 
keep unloading on those pitchers all the 
time. He'll just keep hitting them out one 
after the other. 

“And he deserves it. I’m rooting for him. 
Let’s everybody root for him. I want to see 
him do it and I am sure he will.” 

Of course, all of Roger’s teammates were 
pulling for him to break the record. They 
were all as excited as the fans, but it was 
Mickey’s statement that really gave Roger 
a glow—some feud. 

The M & M slugging team was about to 
pass another milestone. Mickey hit his 
52nd on September 8th and Maris col- 
lected No. 56 the next day. The duo had 
set anew record for homers by two team- 
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mates in a single season at 108; Ruth and 
Gehrig had hit 107 in 1927. 

As the Yankees moved into Detroit the 
circus atmosphere heightened. Each time 
Maris came to bat, photographers came 
out of the woodwork and lined up on the 
baselines. They were risking life and limb 
in those spots, but that didn’t stop them. 
At this point Maris began to feel like a side- 
show freak. Cameras and autograph- 
seekers followed him all the time. Maris 
claimed that during this period, he was 
relaxed only during the game, when no 
one could reach him. The pennant 
clincher was within reach in Detroit if the 
Yanks swept. In the first game another rec- 
ord fell to the amazing Yankees. 

In the sixth inning Skowron belted the 
Yankees’ 222nd home run of the year and 
toppled the Major League team record— 
without an asterisk. It also cut the magic 
number to four and the Yanks were still in 
a position to clinch the division in 
Motown. 

On Saturday afternoon, after a stormy 
Friday night in the clubhouse, Maris hit his 
57th homer off Frank Lary. It hit the upper 
facade and bounced back onto the field, 
where Al Kaline threw it back to the dug- 
out for Roger. 

In the post-game clubhouse, someone 
asked: “‘Wasn’t it nice of Kaline to throw 
the ball back in?” The always honest Maris 
replied, matter of factly, “Most any player 
would have done it.” 

It was an innocent remark that was also 
true, Any player in Kaline’s position would 
have thrown the ball in. The press, how- 
ever, took it as a rap at the Detroit hero and 
another storm swirled—and subsided. 

The Tigers had won that day and 
avoided being mathematically eliminated. 
On Sunday, the Yankees put on a fierce 
battle that went to twelve innings. Maris 
had missed a home run by inches early in 
the ballgame that went for a triple. In the 
twelfth, with Tony Kubek on base and two 
outs, Roger connected for No. 58 off Terry 
Fox. It won the game and the magic num- 
ber dropped again as the Yankees headed 
for Baltimore and Ford Frick’s deadline— 
the 154th game. 

There was an unreal air about the ball- 
park the night of September 20, 1961, 
something eerie. National TV was on hand 
and a Kansas City radio station had ar- 
ranged for Roger’s wife, Pat, to listen to a 
special broadcast of the game in their stu- 
dio. The crowd, the press and the players 
all seemed to walk on tiptoe. 

Maris sat at his locker, his hair falling out 
in chunks, silent, almost failing to note 
those few friends able to drop by to wish 
him luck. Mrs. Babe Ruth was at home 
listening to the game in New York, and 
Baltimore fans were there in droves. Maris 
had failed to connect in the first two 
games in Baltimore, and hadn’t hit a 
homer in Memorial Stadium all year—the 
only park in which he'd missed. He was 
down to his last chance, and not only that, 
but a Yankees victory would clinch the 
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Roger Maris at Yankee Stadium on the day 
his number was retired in 1984. 


Milt Pappas was on the mound, In the 
first inning Maris got good wood on the 
ball, but no loft. It was a line drive out. 
With one out and none on in the third, 
Maris came up again and this time No. 59 
went into the seats. The fans went wild. 
On his next at-bat Roger came close, but 
the ball curved foul. In the seventh inning 
he hit one a far piece, only to have it fall 
into a fielder’s glove. Against Hoyt Wil- 
helm in the eighth, Roger dribbled the ball 
to the mound. Ruth’s record was alive and 
Frick’s asterisk was in business. 

“It was the toughest game I ever 
played,’ Roger said later. ‘I felt more pres- 
sure than ever before and I felt completely 
drained. I was glad it was over. I gave it my 
best shot and didn’t make it, but went 
down battling. I couldn’t even enjoy join- 
ing my mates in their victory party later, 
Oh yes, we had clinched the pennant.” 

Of course, that home run had put Roger 
second only to Ruth and he received a 
congratulatory telegram from Jimmy Foxx 
in which he wished Roger all the best 
from himself and Hank Greenberg. They 
had both hit 58. 

The Yanks went to Boston from Balti- 
more and there Mantle hit his 54th, which 
was to be his last. He became ill and played 
no more, thus ending the greatest two- 
man home run race in history. 

Returning to New York for the grand 
finale, Maris still had a chance at the rec- 
ord. With Jack Fisher on the mound for 
the Orioles, Roger came up in the fourth 
and accomplished the impossible dream; 
he hit his 60th home run, a plateau that 
only the legendary Babe Ruth had reach- 
ed. Roger had to come out of the dugout 
and take a bow. 

After the game and still in a daze, Maris 
met Mrs. Ruth. 

“She took my hand and I think I kissed 
her on the cheek. I told her that I was glad 
I hadn’t broken the record in 154 games. 
That this record is enough for me.” Later 
Maris was to say, “I meant it then and I 
still mean it.” 

The Boston Red Sox came to New York 


for the final three days of the year and the 
Sox pitchers were well aware of the situ- 
ation; no one wanted to be remembered as 
the guy who gave up the record-breaking 
homer. Maris didn’t connect the first two 
nights, then came the grand finale on a 
Sunday afternoon—the last day of the sea- 
son. The big headline in a local paper was 
CAN MARIS DO IT? 

With a five thousand dollar offer on the 
line for whoever caught No. 61, when and 
if Maris hit it, most of the amazingly slim 
crowd of less than 25,000 was concen- 
trated in the right field bleachers. Tracy 
Stallard, a young righthander, was the Bos- 
ton pitcher. 

Every pitch to Maris put the fans on the 
edge of their seats. In the fourth inning he 
came up for the second time. The stadium 


was hushed. Ball one. . . “booooo”’.. . 
ball two. . . “booooo,’ and now let Roger 
take over: 


“As he wound up to deliver the 2-0 pitch 
I saw it was a good fastball. . . maybe he 
got it too good. . . 1 was ready and I con- 
nected. As soon as I hit it, I knew it was 
No. 61; it was the only time that the num- 
ber of the homer ever flashed into my 
mind as [ hit it. Then I heard the tremen- 
dous roar from the crowd. I could see 
them all standing, then my mind went 
blank. 

“T couldn’t even think as I went around 
the bases. I couldn’t tell you what crossed 
my mind; I don’t think anything did. I was 
in a fog. I was all fogged out from a very, 
very hectic season and an extremely dif- 
ficult month. It is difficult to explain how 
I felt or what I thought of.” 

The impossible had happened. Ruth’s 
seemingly unsurpassable home run record 
had been broken—by a small town lad 
from Hibbing, Minnesota who was now 
destined to spend the rest of his life in the 
spotlight he never wanted. 

Roger is gone now, but the plaque com- 
memorating Maris’ spectacular feat will be 
part of Yankee Stadium forever, thanks to 
George Steinbrenner who gave Roger the 
recognition he long deserved, but was 
long denied. The Yankees owner said: “I 
regard Roger Maris as one of the all-time 
great Yankees and his home runs and Joe 
DiMaggio’s hitting streak as two of base- 
ball’s greatest records.” 

Thanks for the memories, Roger. 


Editor's Note: Jim Ogle, through his long asso- 
ciation with baseball and the New York Yan- 
kees, was a close friend and confidant of 
Roger Maris. Together they co-authored two 
books, Roger Maris At Bat and a juvenile 
book, Slugger in Right. Ogle was a sports- 
writer for the Newhouse Organization (New- 
ark Star Ledger, Jersey Journal and Long Island 
Press), covering the Yankees for 35 years. He 
was also the Sporting News’ Yankees corre- 
spondent for 10 years prior to bis retirement 
in 1976. Jim has kept busy since then as Chair- 
man of the Board of the Fort Lauderdale 
Yankees, Director of the Yankees Alumni Asso- 
ciation, coordinator of the Yankees annual 
Old Timers Day and as a regular contributor 
to Yankees Magazine. 


The Twelve MVPs 
of the Yankees 


Baseball cards courtesy of the Barry Halper Collection 


No ballclub can boast of more MVP selections than the 
Yankees. Since 1923, when Babe Ruth became the first 
Yankees MVP, eleven more Yankees players have been 
named Most Valuable Player of the American League, 

several of them more than once. Joe DiMaggio, Yogi Berra 
and Mickey Mantle each claimed the title three times, 
and Lou Gehrig and Roger Maris were two-time winners. 
And had the MVP voting rules allowed it, the great Ruth 
would surely have been a multiple-year MVP. In his era, 
however, a player could only win the prestigious award 
once. When Don Mattingly was named the MVP in 1985, 
he became the twelfth player in Yankees history 
to be so honored. 
Text by Bill Madden, with drawings by Brad Clement. 
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1923 393 41* 130% 151% 45 13 
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Jacob Ruppert’s grand baseball pal- 

ace, Yankee Stadium. The Yankees 
owner, irked considerably by the Giants’ 
decision to evict the Yankees as tenants in 
the Polo Grounds in 1922, had set out to 
build the biggest and most magnificent of 
ballparks for his team—right across the 
Harlem River. On April 18, Yankee Stadium 
was inaugurated—in what Ruppert would 
agree was a most perfect fashion. An an- 
nounced crowd of 74,200 witnessed the 
Yankees defeat their arch rival Boston Red 
Sox, 4-1. Fittingly, it was Babe Ruth who 
won the ballgame with a three-run home 
run. To this day, Yankee Stadium is still 
“The House That Ruth Built,” a sobriquet 
that was given birth by that homer. 

The first Yankee Stadium home run was 
not the only dramatic shot by Ruth during 
1923. On May 22, in Chicago, Ruth per- 
formed one of the most dramatic feats of 
his storied career. The Yankees and White 
Sox were locked in a 1-1 tie after nine inn- 
ings and as the game dragged on through 
three more innings, Mark Roth, the Yan- 
kees’ traveling secretary, became increas- 
ingly anxious about the team missing its 
train to New York. Ruth, seeing the wor- 
ried look on Roth’s face, inquired if he was 
sick. “No,” Roth said, “but I will be if you 
guys don’t wind this ballgame up in a 
hurry— we're gonna blow the train.” 

“Don’t worry,’ Ruth replied with a 
wink, ‘‘T’ll get us out of here.’ With that, 
The Babe hit the first ball pitched to him 
into the right field stands for a three-run 
homer. After the Yankees held the White 
Sox scoreless in the bottom of the thir- 
teenth, and they were running for their 
taxicabs to the train station, Ruth is said to 
have yelled to Roth: ‘““Why didn’t you tell 
me about that sooner?” 

Actually, in spring training Ruth had set 
his mind to putting together a banner sea- 
son in 1923 as vindication for a miserable 
and humiliating ’22 campaign. He missed 
over 30 games of 1922 as a result of being 
suspended by Commissioner Kenesaw 
Landis for embarking on an unsanctioned 
off-season barnstorming tour and, as a 
result, he batted only .315 (a drop of 63 
points from 1921). And in the 1922 World 
Series against the Giants, Ruth batted just 
-118 and was viewed as the principal cul- 
prit in the Yankees’ embarrassing defeat in 
four games. 

“I let my teammates down last year,’ 
Ruth in the spring of 1923. If so, he made 
it up to them in every way in ’23, batting 
a career-high .393 (which was still only 
good for second in the league behind 
Harry Heilmann’s .403 for Detroit). In the 
World Series that year, he completed his 
atonement for 1922 by hitting .368 with 
three homers as the Yankees defeated the 
Giants in six games. After the 23 season 
was over, Ruth was voted unanimously the 
A.L’s MVP with 64 points. “That,” he said 
years later, “‘was my greatest satisfaction 
because only one other player (Ty Cobb in 
1911) had ever been voted the MVP 
unanimously.” 19 


Sk he year 1923 marked the opening of 
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1927. .373 175* 149 
1936 .354 152 167" 
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Top right: Lou Gehrig signs contract as Yankees Owner 
Jacob Ruppert, Manager Joe McCarthy and rookie Joe 
DiMaggio look on. 


rig once said in a candid self- 

appraisal. “I’m just a guy who's 
in there every day. The fellow who follows 
Babe in the batting order. When Babe’s 
turn at bat is over, the fans are still talking 
about him when I come up. If I stood on 
my head at the plate, nobody’d pay any 
attention.” 

That, of course, was surely Gehrig’s fate 
when, in 1927, he won his first MVP 
Award only to have it completely over- 
shadowed by Ruth’s herculean feat of 
hitting 60 home runs. But as Ruth was 
going about improving his one-season 
homer record from 59 to 60, Gehrig, in 
his typical quiet way, was ‘cleaning up” as 
the Yankees’ cleanup hitter. By season’s 
end, Gehrig had compiled a league- 
leading 175 RBIs, 11 more than Ruth, 
while banging out 117 extra base hits. But. 
what is most overlooked by baseball 
historians about Gehrig’s magnificent 
1927 season is his challenge to Ruth for 
the home run title. It is generally assumed 
that Ruth, who out-homered Gehrig 
60-47, won the title in a walk-away. Not 
so. It was not until August 22, when Ruth 
clouted his 40th homer, that he finally 
passed Gehrig in the home run count. By 
then, though, the Yankees had long since 
wrapped up their second straight A.L. 
pennant. Gehrig’s major home run thrust 
had come when there was still a race of 
sorts. 

While Ruth won the home run race, it 
was Gehrig who was accorded MVP 
honors, although there were extenuating 
circumstances regarding that voting. It 
turns out that Ruth was ineligible for the 
award, because at that time a player could 
win the MVP Award only once in a career. 
But many of the historians who observed 
that season felt that Gehrig, by virtue of 
his decisive margin over Ruth in RBIs, and 
his league-leading pace in homers early 
on, would have been named the MVP 
under any circumstances, even if The Babe 
had been eligible for the award. 

By 1936, The Babe was no longer with 
the Yankees and Gehrig, by rights, should 
have been recognized as the team leader 
and principal source of publicity. But once 
again, Gehrig’s accomplishment was 
eclipsed in a news sense by one of his own 
teammates —in this case by the spectacu- 
lar debut of rookie Joe DiMaggio, who 
broke in with a .323 average, 29 homers 
and 125 RBIs. As a result, when the 
Yankees ran away with the A.L. pennant, 
much of the credit for their return to the 
top (after three straight second-place fin- 
ishes) was accorded DiMaggio. And as Lou 
Gehrig’s self-prophesy would have it, the 
1936 season was most remembered for 
the Yankees’ mighty team performance 
and the debut of a heralded rookie. 

Yet, without question, headlines or no, 
the MVP of both the Yankees and the A.L. 
in 1936 was the great Gehrig. As always, 
he played in all of the Yankees’ 155 games 
and his 49 homers and 167 runs scored 
were tops in the league. 


¢¢ I *m nota headline guy,’ Lou Geh- 
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1939 = .381* 126 108 
1941 -357 125* 122 
1947 .315 97 97 
*Led League 


Bottom left: Joe DiMaggio, Frank Crosetti and Tony Lazzeri; 
DiMaggio with Lou Gehrig. 
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hen he arrived at the Yankees’ 
\ x / spring training headquarters in 
March of 1939, Joe DiMaggio 
had three objectives on his mind: (1) to 
avoid a contract squabble with Yankees 
President Ed Barrow; (2) to play on open- 
ing day; and (3) to be free of serious injury. 
The previous spring, DiMaggio had been 
the principal in one of the most celebrated 
salary holdouts in history and did not play 
his first game until April 20. The Yankees 
fined him for all the games he missed, a 
total of $1,850 and when he did return to 
action, he was not in the best of shape. So 
it was that DiMaggio was determined to 
approach 1939 differently, which proba- 
bly accounts for his decision to accept a 
compromise salary of $27,500 (he had 
sought to receive a raise of $5,00 to 
$30,000) from Barrow. DiMaggio signed 
his contract on March 5 and was able to 
participate in a full spring training and 
make it into the starting lineup on open- 
ing day. Unfortunately, he was unable to 
achieve his third goal of the spring. On 
April 29, ina game against the Washington 
Senators, DiMaggio tore some muscles in 
his right leg while charging in for a ball in 
the outfield. He was in the hospital for ten 
days and out of the lineup until June 5. 

The 1939 club was one of the all-time 
great Yankees teams, running away with 
the pennant by a whopping 17 games over 
the Red Sox. In addition, the Yankees led 
the A.L. in four key categories: runs (967), 
homers (166), fielding (.978) and team 
ERA (3.31). In DiMaggio’s first game back, 
he wasted no time in re-assuming his posi- 
tion of leadership in the powerful Yankees 
lineup by cracking a homer, a double and 
a single in a 7-2 win over the White Sox. 
Just over three weeks later, on June 28, the 
Yankees slaughtered the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics in a doubleheader, 23-2 and 10-0, 
slamming 13 homers in the process. 
DiMaggio hit two homers in the first game 
and another in the nightcap. 

Although the race was virtually over by 
mid-August, DiMaggio and the Yankees 
maintained their torrid pace right to the 
finish. In his last 12 games on the road in 
1939, DiMaggio amassed 27 hits in 53 at- 
bats with five homers and 28 RBIs. Over 
that same stretch, the Yankees went 10-2. 

By September 8, DiMaggio was hitting 
.408 and seemed destined to achieve a 
.400 season. But then he was afflicted by 
a serious cold that caused a watering and 
blurriness in his left eye. He considered 
taking himself out of the lineup only to be 
persuaded otherwise by Yankees Manager 
Joe McCarthy who told him: ““You don’t 
want to be called a ‘cheese champion, do 
you?” Asa result, DiMaggio went into an 
0-for-11 slump and never regained the 
.400 mark. Despite his slow finish, 
DiMaggio won the batting title with a .381 
average and was named Most Valuable 
Player for the first time in his career. 
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1941 


t was the most electrifying of 
[cso strangely paradoxical time 

during which a generation of Ameri- 
cans spent the summer glued to their 
radios for news of both the escalating Nazi 
terror in Europe and the expectant hit 
from Joe DiMaggio. From May 15 through 
July 16, 1941, DiMaggio alone captured 
the attention of the American populace 
that was otherwise preoccupied with the 
growing inevitability of war. 

On May 14, 1941, Joe D. was hitting a 
modest .306. It had been difficult for him 
to get his average that high, and the 
Yankees, languishing in fourth place, were 
struggling as well. On May 15, DiMaggio 
hit a single against the White Sox, and thus 
began the most revered of all records in 
baseball history: 56 consecutive games of 
hitting safely. But the Yankees were 
crushed, 13-1, by the White Sox that after- 
noon, and one of the headlines the next 
day proclaimed “Yankee Attack Weakest 
In Years.” Considering that DiMaggio had 
hit .381 in 1939 and .352 in ’40 to win the 
A.L. batting title both years, the headline 
was Clearly as much an indictment of him 
as it was of the Yankees as a unit. 

So it was in those May days that DiMag- 
gio began making adjustments in his clas- 
sic ‘“‘wide stride’”’ stance, all the while 
punching out one or more hits per game. 
At the same time, he was bothered by a 
swollen neck, but refused to complain 
about it publicly. On May 24, with the 
Yankees losing 6-5 to Boston, DiMaggio 
came up with runners at second and third. 
On the first pitch, he singled to knock in 
the tying and eventual winning run, and 
extended his hitting streak to 10 games. 

Though DiMaggio’s streak continued to 
mount, his neck also continued to bother 
him, and he wasn’t having the sort of 
impact on both his team and the race as 
might be expected. “The boys are still 
waiting for Joe to show 'em how to doit,” 
said Manager Joe McCarthy. 

On June 7, DiMaggio began to show 
‘em. He got three hits against the St. Louis 
Browns that day. In a doubleheader the 
next day, he hit three homers and a dou- 
ble, igniting an eight-game Yankees win- 
ning streak. From June 28 to July 13—the 
heart of DiMaggio’s streak—the Yanks 
won 14 ina row. 

It was not until July 17 that DiMaggio 
was finally stopped by a couple of unher- 
alded Cleveland hurlers named Al Smith 
and Jim Bagby. Twice in that game, Indians 
third baseman Ken Keltner made diving 
stops of hard-hit DiMaggio grounders to 
take away potential base hits. DiMaggio 
finished his 56-game streak with 91 hits in 
223 at-bats (.408), 15 homers, 55 RBIs, 56 
runs, 160 total bases and just seven 
strikeouts. During the streak, the Yankees 
were 41-13 (with two suspended ties). 


That fact, above all, seemed to influence 7 - . . : —— 

the committee that voted DiMaggio the [> -. = a pane : 

MVP Award over Ted Williams, who hit = -_ a — A- = — 
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ALAN COURTNEY 
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LES BROWN and Avs Orchestra 


Courtesy Frank & Peggy Steel 
Perez-Steele Galleries 


Left: Joe DiMaggio hitting safely in 
his 43rd consecutive game; 

above: Cover of sheet music for the 
song written by disc jockey Alan 
Courtney (and then recorded by Les 
Brown and his orchestra) in tribute 
to DiMaggio’s 56-game hitting 
streak in 1941. 


1947 


Ts spring of 1947 was a time of 
unrest for Joe DiMaggio. Once 
again, the great Yankee Clipper was 
plagued by an injury, this time a skin graft 
operation on his heel which kept him idle 
for most of spring training. In addition, 
DiMaggio was smarting from some criti- 
cism he had taken from Yankees Owner 
Larry MacPhail. MacPhail, in assessing the 
Yankees’ disappointing third place finish 
in 1946, appeared to put the bulk of the 
blame on DiMaggio, who had batted .290 
(his first time ever under .300) with 25 
homers and 95 RBIs. ‘Perhaps Joe came 
back too soon,” MacPhail said in reference 
to DiMaggio’s return from World War II. 

It was not until April 21 that DiMaggio 
made his first start of 1947. Typically, 
though, it was an auspicious one as he 
smashed a three-run homer to pace a 6-2 
Yankees win over the Athletics. But after 
a doubleheader loss to the White Six in 
early May, the Yankees fell into fourth 
place and rumor had it that the team was 
beset with dissension and unrest. On May 
22, MacPhail fined six Yankees, including 
DiMaggio, for not cooperating with an 
Army Signal Corps (of which MacPhail 
was a member in WW II) photographer. 

For DiMaggio, the recovery from the 
spring training surgery was a slow one, but 
in a game against the Red Sox in late May 
he banged out four hits in a 17-2 Yankees 
romp to at last lift his average over .300. 
On May 26, before 74,747 at Yankee 
Stadium, he hit a three-run homer to lead 
a 9-3 win over the Red Sox. This came in 
the midst of a 16-game hitting streak, and 
when DiMaggio smashed four hits, includ- 
ing a pair of homers (one a grand slam) in 
the Yankees’ win over Cleveland on 
June 1, it gave him a run of having hit 
safely in 25 out of 27 games. During that 
stretch, he hit a torrid .468. 

In mid-June the Yankees began a streak 
of 19 straight victories that broke the pen- 
nant race open. They moved into first 
place on June 20 with a win over the third- 
place Tigers that was the start of a four- 
game sweep. DiMaggio was 5-for-14 with 
three RBIs in the four games. The streak 
continued as the Yankees brushed aside 
the second-place Red Sox with a 3-1 vic- 
tory ignited by DiMaggio’s two-run triple 
in the first inning. 

By the time a strained neck muscle side- 
lined DiMaggio again in August, the 
Yankees had opened up a 14-game lead. 
The race was over. The only race left to be 
decided was that of MVP and it turned out 
to be the closest and most controversial in 
history. Because the Yankees had won so 
handily, much of the attention was on 
Boston’s Ted Williams, who had one of his 
greatest seasons ever, winning the Triple 
Crown with a .343 average, 32 homers 
and 114 RBIs. But in the final MVP ballot- 
ing, DiMaggio, who hit .315 with 20 
homers and 97 RBIs, edged Williams by 
one point, 202-201. % 
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GORDON 


he Second World War had not yet 

begun to take its toll on the Yankees 

in 1942. The following season, Red 
Ruffing, Joe DiMaggio and Phil Rizzuto 
would all join the armed forces. In 1942, 
however, it was a deep and star-studded 
Yankees team that romped to a less than 
suspenseful second straight American 
League pennant by nine games over the 
Red Sox. 

The pitching staff featured five hurlers 
with double-figure win totals—Ernie Bon- 
ham (21-5), Ruffing (14-7), Hank Borowy 
(15-4), Spud Chandler (16-5) and Atley 
Donald (11-3). But the hitters on the team 
were not quite so awesome, as evidenced 
by DiMaggio’s subpar .305 season and Bill 
Dickey’s mere 37 RBIs. Instead, it was a 
most-unexpected source of offense— sec- 
ond baseman Joe Gordon—who spear- 
headed the Yankees’ pennant drive that 
1942 season. Gordon, given the unenvia- 
ble task of replacing the popular and 
productive Tony Lazzeri as Yankees sec- 
ond baseman in 1938, had put together 
four modestly successful seasons leading 
up to 1942. In three of those seasons Gor- 
don drove in better than 95 runs. But in 
1941 he dipped from 103 RBIs to.87 and 
was not being looked upon as one to take 
charge of the Yankees offense in ’42. 

If nothing else, it was the Yankees’ easy 
run to the pennant in 1942 that enabled 
Gordon to outpoint Ted Williams of the 
second-place Red Sox for the MVP Award. 
Williams, statistically, had all the MVP 
credentials. The great Boston slugger won 
the Triple Crown in ’42. But in the voters’ 
minds, it was a magnificent one-man 
effort that still added up to second place 
in the standings for his team. Gordon, by 
contrast, had lesser figures, but was 
unquestionably the offensive force that 
propelled the Yankees to another pen- 
nant. The 27-year-old second baseman 
batted .322 (the only season in his 11-year 
career in which he would surpass the .300 
mark) with 18 homers and 103 RBIs. In 
addition, Gordon put together a 29-game 
hitting streak that still stands in second 
place behind DiMaggio’s all-time mark of 
56) in Yankees annals. It was the second 
season that Williams had sensational stats 
only to lose out to a member of the 
Yankees for MVP. In 1941, the Boston slug- 
ger batted .406 yet lost to Joe DiMaggio in 
the MVP voting. The ’42 vote gave Gordon 
270 points to 249 for Williams. 

Gordon also excelled defensively for 
the Yankees that year, leading A.L. second 
basemen in double plays with 121. In 
assessing the Yankees’ strength that year, 
one needed to go no further than that age- 
old baseball credo for success: pitching 
and strength up the middle. With their 
deep pitching staff plus catcher Dickey, 
second baseman Gordon, shortstop Riz- 
zuto and center fielder DiMaggio, the 
Yankees proved no match for the Red Sox, 
who found that Williams, even at his best, 
wasn’t enough. 
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CHANDLER 


YR IP SO BB ShO CG 


1943 253 134 54 5* 20° 
*Led League 


Bottom: Spud Chandler 
holds up fingers to illus- 
trate the number of 
shutouts he threw in 1943. 
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the name Spurgeon Ferdinand “‘Spud” 

Chandler tends to pale alongside Joe 
DiMaggio, Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Mickey 
Mantle, Yogi Berra or even Roger Maris. 
But there was certainly no question as to 
why or how Chandler copped the 1943 
Most Valuable Player Award. His numbers 
alone—league-leading 20 wins and 1.64 
ERA—testify to his value to the Yankees 
that season, but there was much more to 
Spud Chandler than gaudy statistics. 

Perhaps no other Yankees Most Valuable 
Player exemplified the intangibles— 
“money player,’ fierce competitor, 
intensity—that go into being ‘‘most valu- 
able” than Chandler. 

The righthanded pitcher, no doubt, 
acquired his “‘gung ho’’ competitive 
nature during his days as a standout foot- 
ball player at the University of Georgia, 
before signing with the Yankees organiza- 
tion in 1932. He joined the Yankees in 
1937 and, despite modest success (32-16) 
in his first four years, was dissatisfied with 
his repertoire of pitches. All through the 
1939 season, Chandler admired the slider 
of his teammate, Atley Donald, and began 
working on developing one of his own. 
Another teammate, Ernie Bonham, hada 
forkball that Chandler also felt could aug- 
ment his already decent stuff. By 1942, 
Chandler was throwing both the slider 
and the forkball with efficiency. That sea- 
son, he added one more pitch—a screw- 
ball that he borrowed from yet another 
teammate, Hank Borowy. With that assort- 
ment of pitches to go along with his own 
fastball and curve, Chandler compiled a 
16-5 record and.2.38 ERA for the 1942 
Yankees. Now recognized as the best 
pitcher in the American League, Chandler 
must have begun to be taken for granted by 
his Yankees teammates. For, in 1943, he 
fell victim to a definite lack of on-field 
support from his mates, both offensively 
and defensively. 

Nevertheless, Chandler pitched five 
shutouts and won nine one-run games 
during the ’43 season to finish at 20-4 with 
a 1.64 ERA and a league-leading 20 com- 
plete games. On September 25, he was 
forced to go 14 innings against Detroit 
before earning his twentieth win, which 
was also the pennant-clincher for the 
Yankees. Chandler’s 1.64 ERA in 1943 was 
the lowest in baseball history since Walter 
Johnson’s 1.49 in 1919. Although Most 
Valuable Player voting was conducted 
before the World Series, Chandler only 
added to his Most Valuable Player creden- 
tials by pitching two complete-game vic- 
tories over the Cardinals in the 1943 Fall 
Classic, including a bulldog-like, 10-hit, 
2-0 shutout in the final game. In the MVP 
balloting, Chandler received 246 points to 
edge Luke Appling of the White Sox. 


[: the annals of great Yankees MVPs, 
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1950 .324 


Rizzuto, the Yankees’ diminutive, 

spark plug shortstop, was a man with 
a mission in 1950. The season before, in 
which the Yankees edged the Boston Red 
Sox by one game for the first of five 
straight American League pennants under 
Casey Stengel, Rizzuto had been their key 
performer. The Yankees had been beset 
with injuries in 1949—seventy-three in 
all—but Rizzuto missed only two games 
and led the Yankees in games (153), runs 
(110), hits (169), total bases (220), stolen 
bases (18), doubles (18), and triples (7). !-: 
addition, he led all American League 
shortstops in fielding with just 23 errors 
in 792 chances (.971). But in the Most 
Valuable Player voting that season, Rizzuto 
finished a distant second to Ted Williams 
of the second-place Red Sox. Almost as 
upsetting to Rizzuto was the fans’ selec- 
tion of Eddie Joost of the Philadelphia A’s 
as the All-Star shortstop in 1949. 

So in 1950, Rizzuto set his mind to gain- 
ing some respect. From the day he signed 
his first pro contract he had always had to 
prove himself to those many critics who 
felt that, at 5‘6", 150 pounds, he was sim- 
ply too small to be a legitimate force ona 
ballclub. Downcast as he was about the 
double snub in 1949, Rizzuto took off 
where he had left off in ’49, assuming the 
leadership of the Yankees offense in 1950 
that had been severely hampered by a seri- 
ous knee injury to Tommy Henrich and a 
mysterious but lasting batting slump by 
Joe DiMaggio. In the first six weeks of the 
season, Rizzuto batted .355 and, as the 
Yankees ran off a sweep of eight games on 
their first Western road trip, he increased 
his average to .441. 

Perhaps even more sparkling than Riz- 
zuto’s batting in 1950 was his fielding— 
as if it could get much better than his 1949 
performance. It was not until June 8 that 
Rizzuto made his first error at shortstop, 
fumbling a roller by Detroit catcher Bob 
Swift. That broke a streak of 288 chances 
in 58 games, a record at the time. This 
time around, the fans made certain to 
choose him to the All-Star team and he 
wound up playing all 14 innings for the 
American League in their 4-3 loss to the 
Nationals. 

Meanwhile, Rizzuto kept on hitting, 
winding up with a .324 average, fifth best 
in the A.L. Defensively, he again led all 
A.L. shortstops in fielding (.982) as well as 
putouts (301). As Henrich observed late in 
the season: “This club can get along with- 
out me or anyone else—except one. We 
just keep praying that nothing happens to 
that little scamp at shortstop. He’s the one 
we have to have every day.”’ The MVP 
voters agreed. With Rizzuto having led the 
Yankees to a three-game pennant triumph 
over the Tigers, the MVP balloting wasn’t 
even close. Rizzuto received 16 of the 24 
first-place votes for a decisve 284-180 win 
over Boston’s batting champion Billy 
Goodman. 


I could be said with certainty that Phil 
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Right: Three-time MVP Yogi Berra 
hugs pitcher Don Larsen after catching the 
only perfect game in World Series history; : ie 2 
above middle : After being hit by a pitch, Berra is 
examined in the locker room by Manager 
Casey Stengel. 
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the most tightly-contested of all the 

ones Casey Stengel won as man- 
ager of the Yankees. It was not until two 
days before the close of the season that the 
Yankees were able to capture their third 
straight A.L. pennant under Stengel. 
Primarily, the Yankees of 1951 spent most 
of the season waiting for their customary 
leader, Joe DiMaggio, to come around. But 
DiMaggio, now 37, was plagued by knee 
and leg injuries throughout most of the 
season and never did regain the form that 
had enabled him to win three Most Valu- 
able Player Awards. 

With DiMaggio struggling in what 
would be his final season, it was left to his 
less-publicized supporting cast to fill the 
offensive void. And foremost among them 
that season was Yogi Berra, Stengel’s 
stocky 26-year-old catcher who had come 
into his own the year before by catching 
151 games and batting .322 with 28 
homers and 124 RBIs. By the middle of 
August of 1951, Berra seemed well on his 
way to equalling those stats. He was hit- 
ting .307 and leading the Yankees in every 
offensive category, with 18 homers and 68 
RBIs. At that point, however, the Yankees 
were still fighting to climb into first place. 
The Cleveland Indians held a three-game 
lead as late as August 23 before a slump of 
six losses in the next eight games toppled 
them. 

What was generally regarded as the 
turning point of the race occurred Sep- 
tember 16-17 when the Indians came to 
New York leading the Yankees by one 
game. A sweep of the two games would 
have put the Indians into a commanding 
position. But in the first inning of the first 
game, Berra tripled home a run off Cleve- 
land’s ace Bob Feller to ignite a 5-1 
Yankees victory. The next day, the Yankees 
applied the crusher to the Indians by 
defeating their other ace, Bob Lemon, 2-1, 
on a bases-loaded squeeze bunt by Phil 
Rizzuto in the ninth inning. 

Two days prior to that crucial Cleveland 
series, Berra hit a grand slam homer off 
Detroit lefthander Bob Cain to give the 
Yankees an important victory over the 
Tigers. That was his 27th homer and 84th 
RBI of the season and left little doubt 
about the recipient of the MVP Award. 
Ironically, it was Berra himself who put 
the award in doubt with a mysterious 
slump from mid-September until the end 
of the season. Though the slump occurred 
mostly after the Yankees had wrapped up 
the pennant, Berra wound up hitting .294 
with 27 homers and 88 RBIs. As a result, 
the MVP balloting was one of the closest 
in history with Berra, teammate Allie Rey- 
nolds and Ned Garver (who won 20 
games for the last-place St. Louis Browns) 
each receiving six first-place votes. By vir- 
tue of being named on 23 of the 24 ballots 
and getting more third and fourth place 
votes, Berra’s point total of 184 outdis- 
tanced Garver, the runner-up, by 27. 


T he 1951 pennant race was probably 
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1954 


t was a year in which the Yankees won 

103 games—the most they would ever 

amass in any one season for Casey 
Stengel. Four of their starting players, 
center fielder Mickey Mantle, catcher Yogi 
Berra, left fielder Irv Noren and third 
baseman Andy Carey, each hit .300 or bet- 
ter, and a rookie, Bob Grim, became the 
surprise Rookie of the Year by winning 20 
games. This was 1954, the season that, for 
all its apparent accomplishment, will for- 
ever be recalled as “‘the year the Yankees 
lost the pennant.” 

They had won five straight World 
Championships, 1949-53, an unprece- 
dented feat, and there was nothing to 
suggest that the Yankees would slow 
down in 1954. After all, Mantle was just 
coming into his own as a genuine super- 
star, and Berra was looking better than 
ever. The bench was deep with such qual- 
ity performers as Gene Woodling, Hank 
Bauer, Noren, Joe Collins and Bill Skow- 
ron all vying for playing time. And the 
pitching, though beginning to age, had 
youngsters like Grim and Whitey Ford 
ready in support of the veteran mainstays, 
Allie Reynolds and Eddie Lopat. 

What happened was simply a case of 
the Cleveland Indians at last putting it all 
together and the Yankees, despite their 
103 wins, coming up short in two critical 
areas: shortstop (where Phil Rizzuto, at 
age 38, hit just .195) and pitching depth 
(where Reynolds slipped to just 13 wins 
and Lopat came up with just 12, only five 
of them after May). The Indians, mean- 
while, got ‘career’ seasons from all of 
their key players, which added up to a 
record 111 wins for the Indians and a rela- 
tively easy eight-game advantage over the 
Yankees. 

The Indians’ overwhelming triumph in 
1954 only made the selection of Yogi 
Berra as the American League’s MVP even 
more remarkable. There was never much 
question of Berra’s value to the Yankees 
once he assumed the first string catching 
duties in the late forties. But Berra’s 1954 
season may have proved it without a 
shadow of doubt. He caught an incredible 
151 games that season, batted .307 with 
22 homers and 126 RBIs. Of one thing the 
voting writers seemed certain that season: 
Berra was indispensable to the Yankees’ 
cause of finishing second (without him 
they would have been fortunate to finish 
in the first division), while the Indians’ 
success in dethroning the Yankees was 
more of a team effort. As a result, Berra 
came out top in the MVP balloting, with 
Cleveland stars Larry Doby and Bobby 
Avila not far behind. The incomparable 
Yogi Berra was nevertheless surprised at 
his victory. “What about those Cleveland 
fellas?” he asked. ‘“‘They had some pretty 
good ones. I figured I’d be mentioned, but 
I didn’t think I’d get it.” 
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1955 


he breakdown of longtime pitching 
aces, Allie Reynolds and Eddie 


Lopat in 1954—which was cited as 
the principal cause of the Bombers’ failure 
to finish first for the first time in five 
years—prompted General Manager 
George Weiss to execute a dramatic 
17-player deal with the Baltimore Orioles 
in the off-season. The Yankees secured 
two highly regarded young pitchers, Bob 
Turley and Don Larsen, in exchange fora 
large parcel of players that included out- 
fielder Gene Woodling and catcher Gus 
Triandos. And sure enough, the additions 
of Turley and Larsen did have a profound 
effect on the Yankees in 1955. With Turley 
winning 17 games and Larsen going 9-2, 
the Bombers regained the A.L. pennant by 
three games over Cleveland. The Yankees’ 
pitching revival was further aided by the 
contribution of 36-year-old Tommy 
Byrne, whom Weiss had purchased from 
Seattle of the Pacific Coast League late in 
the 1954 season. Byrne went 16-5 in 1955. 
It is significant, however, that all of the 
newcomers to the Yankees staff gave credit 
to Yogi Berra for their newfound success. 

As had become a routine event by now, 
Berra caught a yeoman 140 games in 1955. 
He was still the most durable—and pro- 
ductive—catcher in the American League. 
Durable is perhaps the key word to be 
applied to Berra in 1955 as injuries and age 
forced Manager Casey Stengel to juggle his 
veteran-oriented lineup throughout the 
season. Only three Yankees regulars, 
Berra, Gil McDougald and Mickey Mantle 
played in 140 or more games. 

Conceivably, the loss of any of those 
three for an extended period of time 
would have been the difference in finish- 
ing first or second for the Yankees. It was 
a hard-fought race, with the Indians not 
relinquishing their reign without a fight to 
the end. Between July 22 and September 
7 no more than two games ever separated 
the top three clubs: the Yankees, the 
Indians and the White Sox. Finally, on 
September 16, the turning point of the 
pennant race was reached. On that day, 
the Yankees, a half-game behind the first- 
place Indians, went to two outs in the 
ninth inning trailing the Red Sox, 5-4. 
With two strikes on him, Hank Bauer hit 
a game-tying homer and, one pitch later, 
Berra hit one out to win the game, 6-5. 
Berra’s homer thus thrust the Yankees into 
first place (as the Indians lost the first of 
three straight to Detroit) and ignited an 
eight-game winning streak that brought 
the Bombers their sixth pennant in seven 
years under Stengel. 

The Yankees pitchers, under Berra’s 
shrewd and patient handling, set a Major 
League record for fewest hits allowed ina 
season (1,163) and led the A.L. with a 3.23 
ERA. The MVP voting reflected Berra’s sig- 
nificant contributions to the 1955 Yankees 
pennant drive. Berra easily defeated the 
Tigers’ 20-year-old hitting star Al Kaline, 
218-201. % 
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YR BA HR RBI R_ 2B 3B SA 
1956 .353* S27 130" 132") 22 5 -705* 
1957 .365 34 94 121* 28 6 -665 
1962 .321 30 89 96 15 1 .605 
*Led League 
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Right: A trio of Most Valuable Players: 

Joe DiMaggio, Mickey Mantle and 
Ted Williams; between them they won a total 
of eight MVP titles. 
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arly on in the 1956 season there 

evolved much debate as to whether 

the baseballs had become “‘enliv- 
ened” by a more tightened inner yarn 
structure. By June 11, some 745 homers 
had been hit in the two leagues. The focal 
point of this debate was muscular, 24-year- 
old Mickey Mantle, the much-acclaimed 
switch-hitting Yankees slugger, who 
finally appeared ready to attain his pre- 
destined niche alongside the immortal 
Babe Ruth. 

Mantle fueled this debate in the very 
first game of 1956 when he smashed two 
mammoth home runs over the center field 
fence of Washington’s Griffith Stadium— 
the first time in history anyone had hit 
two balls over that wall in the same game. 
Those two homers served to ignite an 
opening-season spurt of seven Yankees 
wins in their first eight games. Led by 
Mantle’s 52 homers, the Yankees went on 
to hit a record 190 that season, eclipsing 
the previous American League mark (set 
twenty years earlier) by eight. 

From the time he joined the Yankees as 
a raw and uncertain rookie in 1951, scouts, 
managers and the media alike predicted 
greatness for Mantle. A gifted youngster 
with the rare combination of both speed 
and power from each side of the plate, 
Mantle’s progress was curtailed by injury 
those first few seasons. But in 1956 it all 
came together in one spectacular and 
explosive display of brute power and 
speed. 

By June 11, Mantle had already hit 21 
homers, prompting opposing clubs to 
alter their game plans in hopes of prevent- 
ing the Yankees from making a shambles 
of the pennant race before the Fourth of 
July. Kansas City Athletics Manager Lou 
Boudreau, for one, devised a special shift 
against Mantle in which the left fielder 
played an extremely deep third base and 
the third baseman played a shallow center 
field. If nothing else, it was designed to 
upset Mantle’s concentration, but as 
Yankees Manager Casey Stengel remarked: 
“Here’s a man who can bunt and run 
down to first base. If he bunts ten times, 
he'll get on base five times and that’s a 
.500 average. If he hits, he’ll hit as many 
home runs as he would anyway because 
there isn’t anyone in the world who can 
catch the ball in the upper stands.” 

Casey was proven right as the season 
wore on and Mantle wore out opposing 
pitchers. Going into September, Mantle 
had hit 47 homers and was four ahead of 
Ruth’s record pace of 60 in 1927. By then, 
though, the Yankees were already com- 
fortably ahead in the race, and Mantle hit 
only five more. He would finish the 
season by winning the Triple Crown of 
batting—only the ninth player in history 
to accomplish that feat. When the voting 
time came for the A.L.’s MVP, Mantle 
gained further distinction as he joined 
baseball greats Babe Ruth and Ty Cobb in 
winning the award unanimously. 


auf 


1957 


n January of 1957, Mickey Mantle 
]« into the office of Yankees 

General Manager George Weiss, con- 
fident of securing a handsome raise for 
having won the Triple Crown the year 
before. Mantle had earned $32,500 for his 
phenomenal 1956 campaign and now he 
was hoping to parlay that into a salary of 
about twice as much. It wasn’t long before 
Mantle realized that Weiss had no inten- 
tion of even approaching that figure. “You 
know,” the wily general manager report- 
edly told Mantle, “I can trade you to Cleve- 
land for Rocky Colavito and Herb Score.” 
Mantle, sufficiently deflated, returned 
home to Dallas to ponder his fate. Not 
long after, however, Dei Webb, the 
Yankees co-owner, called and invited 
Mickey to spring training to discuss the 
problem. Dealing directly with Webb, 
Mantle was able to get what he considered 
a just and equitable contract for his 
MVP/Triple Crown year of 1956— 
$65,000. 

Years later, Mantle recounted how Weiss 
never forgot being upstaged by his boss, 
but the record will show that Webb got 
every bit the return on that $65,000 in 
1957. Despite numerous ailments, includ- 
ing a severe case of shin splints, which 
sidelined him for five days in early Sep- 
tember, Mantle produced numbers almost 
equal to those of '56. He raised his batting 
average to .365 (second in the A.L. to Ted 
Williams’ .388), and clouted 34 home 
runs. His 94 RBIs were tops on the 
Yankees again. And even while none of 
those figures was enough to repeat in any 
of the triple crown categories, Mantle was 
again accorded Most Valuable Player 
honors. 

For the Yankees, the 1957 race wasn’t 
quite as easy as 56 had been. The pesky 
White Sox, who had led early after break- 
ing out of the gate with 11 wins in their 
first 13 games, faded behind the Yankees 
in June and July, then closed to within a 
couple of games of the lead again in 
August. All the time during those first four 
and a half months Mantle had been ham- 
pered by a nagging shoulder injury, but he 
continued to produce. 

The Yankees wound up sweeping the 
White Sox in three crucial games at 
Comiskey Park, August 27-29, to put a fin- 
ish to the pennant hopes of the White Sox. 
Mantle, who found himself being pitched 
around more and more in 1957 as a pre- 
dictable pitchers’ response to his 56 sea- 
son, was walked twice in the August 27, 
12-6 Yankees win, but scored three runs in 
that game. It was then that Mantle’s shin 
injury—the result of an accident on the 
golf course—was most severe. He refused 
to come out of the lineup, though, and as 
Manager Casey Stengel said: “I can’t take 
him out. Even hurt, he’s my best bat and 
I got to have him in there.” Even hurt, 
Mantle was voted the Most Valuable Player 
of 1957. 
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1962 


can so greatly color the accomplish- 

ments of human beings. In 1962, 
Roger Maris clouted 33 home runs for the 
Yankees and drove home 100. When the 
season was over, Maris was severely criti- 
cized for having what the media and 
sporting public alike termed “‘an off year.” 
That same season, Mickey Mantle had 30 
homers and 89 RBIs and was voted the 
American League’s Most Valuable Player. 

That Mantle was voted MVP over not 
only Maris, but Harmon Killebrew of the 
Twins (who led the A.L. in homers with 
48 and RBIs, 126) and Rocky Colavito of 
the Tigers (who hit 37 homers and drove 
in 112 runs while leading the league in 
total bases with 309) was indeed a tribute 
to The Mick’s intangible leadership qual- 
ities. The fact was, Mantle had another 
injury-plagued season in 1962, missing 
more than 30 games due to nagging phys- 
ical woes. Maris, by contrast, missed only 
four games and had the sort of season 
that, in any other year, would have war- 
ranted both MVP consideration and a huge 
raise. It was instead the beginning of the 
everlasting cross Maris would bear for 
having hit 61 home runs in 1961 and 
breaking Babe Ruth’s record. 

As a team, the Yankees struggled 
throughout 1962 and were in no way 
close to the record-setting contingent of 
1961 that smashed 240 homers. The '62 
Yankees hit 199 homers and, unlike their 
immediate predecessors, did not take 
command of the race until mid-Septem- 
ber. In fact, after losing a doubleheader to 
the Indians at Yankee Stadium, August 29, 
the Yankees led the league by only two 
games. There was, however, one very 
visible symbol of the Yankees’ struggles in 
1962 and that was Mantle. During one 
four-week stretch on the sidelines, begin- 
ning on May 18 when he was felled by an 
injured groin muscle, the Yankees were 
able to play only .500 ball. 

What it came down to, in the voting 
writers’ minds, was the winning team. For 
the third straight season and seventh in the 
last eight years, the Yankees finished first. 
And, if there was one indispensable mem- 
ber of the Yankees in 1962, it was once 
again Mickey Mantle—as evidenced by the 
way the club performed in his absence. 
Without Mantle, the Yankees were an 
ordinary ballclub. With him, they were 
champions. He finished the season batting 
.321, runner-up to Boston’s Pete Runnels 
(.326) for the batting crown. He again led 
the league in walks (122) and on Septem- 
ber 10 belted the 400th home run of his 
career. If MVP was to be defined as merely 
“player of the year,’ Minnesota's Killebrew 
would have surely won it in 1962. But 
Killebrew’s Twins finished second, five 
games behind the Yankees. And the 
Yankees were a first-place team only when 
Mantle was in the lineup. \ 


F=: how time and circumstance 
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YR BA 
1960 .283 
1961 .269 


*Led League 


Below left: Roger Maris and fellow sluggers, Willie Mays and Mickey Mantle, 
who together hit a combined total of 155 home runs in 1961; bottom far right: 
Maris watches his 60th homer sail out of the park; top right: Maris breaks The 
Babe’s record with his 61st home run. 
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Series between the White Sox and 

Dodgers, Yankees General Manager 
George Weiss began laying the ground- 
work to make major changes within his 
baliclub. Weiss, a man of no sentiment, 
especially when a pennant was not flying 
on the flagpole of Yankee Stadium, was 
most disturbed by the fact that the 
Yankees were not in the 59 World Series. 
It was only the second time in the last 13 
years that the Yankees had failed to finish 
first and, like the last time (when Weiss 
traded popular outfielder Gene Woodling 
ina 17-player deal with the Orioles to get 
pitchers Bob Turley and Don Larsen in 
1954), a major facelift was in the wind. On 
December 11, Weiss traded one of the 
most popular and productive Yankees 
outfielders ever—Hank Bauer—plus Lar- 
sen, outfielder Norm Siebern and first 
baseman Marv Throneberry to the Kansas 
City Athletics in exchange for outfielder 
Roger Maris, plus a couple of backup 
players. 

For Weiss, the key to this deal was Maris, 
whose lefthanded power swing, the wily 
general manager felt, would be perfectly 
suited for Yankee Stadium. It did not take 
long for Maris to prove Weiss right. In the 
first game of the season—in Boston's Fen- 
way Park, one of the bigger challenges in 
the A.L. for lefthanded power hitters— 
Maris hit two home runs. By season’s end, 
Maris had hit 39 homers, second in the 
A.L. behind his teammate, Mickey Mantle. 
Maris also wound up leading the league in 
RBIs with 112. 

But it was not only with his bat that 
Maris contributed to the Yankees’ return 
to the top in 1960. A gifted fielder with an 
above-average throwing arm, Maris made 
the defensive play that was generally 
regarded as having turned the Yankees 
season around. The Yanks went into a 
slump in mid-season, losing 13 of 18 
games, allowing the White Sox to move 
past them into first place. Before 60,002 
fans at Yankee Stadium, the White Sox 
took the first game of a Sunday double- 
header and threatened to break open the 
nightcap (as well as the pennant race) on 
a scorching drive to right-center by third 
baseman Gene Freese. Maris, racing over 
in front of the auxiliary scoreboard, made 
the catch and the Yankees went on to win 
this critical game, 7-2. Said Whitey Ford, 
when the Yankees had moved back into a 
commanding lead: “While it may seem 
silly to say, there’s always one game you 
look at, or one play you look back on that 
made the season; the fact is we could have 
been out of it if Roger hadn’t caught that 
ball that Freese hit.” The baseball writers 
agreed and awarded Maris the MVP 
title—the final tribute to George Weiss’ 
trading acumen. 

A year later, after a remarkable season 
that ended with Maris eclipsing Babe 
Ruth’s home run record with 61 homers, 
Maris was once again named MVP. 


1: the days following the 1959 World 
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BA 
-287 


HR 
28 
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asey Stengel was the first to assess 
‘| just how important Elston Howard 

was to the Yankees. During the 
winter baseball meetings in 1958, Stengel, 
explaining why the Yankees were shying 
away from making any trades, said: “The 
problem is, every time a fellow comes to 
me with a list of names he’s willing to deal, 
he also has a list of Yankees he must 
have—and Elston Howard is always at the 
top of the list. Well, he ain’t going any- 
where. He’s worth more than any player in 
the league in a trade. I’d hafta get a whole 
baliclub for him.” 

At the time, Howard had been alternat- 
ing between left field and catcher while 
waiting for Yogi Berra to finally relinquish 
his mask and shin guards. That time came 
in 1959 when Stengel announced that 
Howard would move in as the Yankees’ 
No. 1 catcher. 

By 1963 Howard had been the top 
catcher for three and a half seasons. In ’62, 
Howard batted .279 and drove in 91 runs. 
The year before that, he hit .348. Quite 
plainly, the Yankees remained well-fixed 
behind the plate and the legacy of excel- 
lence in that position, which was first 
passed from Bill Dickey to Berra, had now 
passed from Berra to Howard. The 
Yankees as a whole, however, were not 
quite so solid in 1963 as injuries knocked 
out both Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris 
for extended periods of time. Mantle 
missed all but 65 games, and Maris was 
limited to just 90 games. 

If the Yankees were to repeat as World 
Champions it was to be left to those who 
had played in the shadow of Maris and 
Mantle. The unsung ball player who 
stepped forward to fill this void was 
Howard. 

Howard's first significant contribution 
to the Yankees’ pennant drive was a tie- 
breaking, ninth-inning homer April 19 
that led to an 8-4 victory over the Senators 
at Washington. Two days later, he beat the 
Senators again, 7-6, by driving home the 
winning run on a ground ball in the sev- 
enth inning. On May 4, Howard hit two 
home runs to lift the Yankees to a 3-2 win 
over Minnesota. On May 15, he singled 
home the winning run in the eighth 
inning of a 4-3 decision over Washington. 
Howard continued his remarkable clutch- 
hitting pace by singling home the winning 
run in the tenth inning to beat the Angels, 
3-2, on July 11. Three days after that, he 
went 3-for-4 with a double, homer and 
three RBIs in a 5-0 win over the Kansas 
City A’s. On August 11, Howard tied an 
eventual Yankees win over the Angels 
with a ninth-inning homer. A week later, 
against the White Sox, he went 4-for-4 in 
an 8-4 Yankees win. The season ended 
with Howard hitting .287 with 28 homers 
and 85 RBIs and the crippled Yankees 
wound up winning their fourth straight 
pennant easily—by ten and a half games 
over the White Sox. Similarly, in the MVP 
voting, Howard easily outpointed Al 
Kaline of the Tigers, 248-148. \% 
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the Yankees experienced rebirth and 

re-discovered their past glory. The 
1976 season marked an end to twelve 
years of also-ran status, the darkest era in 
Yankees history. Best remembered of all 
the Yankees that season will no doubt 
always be Chris Chambliss, whose ninth- 
inning homer in the fifth game of the 
playoffs gave the Yankees a 7-6 victory 
over the Kansas City Royals and returned 
the American League pennant to New 
York for the first time since 1964. 

But Chambliss’ dramatic homer was 
merely the final punctuation to a season of 
renewed heroics for the Yankees. In 
returning to the top, they easily out- 
distanced the second-place Orioles by ten 
and a half games. And, as befitting any 
champion, there were heroes aplenty in 
this renaissance Yankees season: Graig 
Nettles, who won the American League 
homer title with 32; Mickey Rivers, whose 
43 stolen bases were the most by a 
Yankees player since 1931; Roy White, 
who led the A.L. in runs scored with 104. 
And then there was Thurman Munson, 
whose name could not be found atop any 
of the lists of accomplishment at season’s 
end except one: Most Valuable Player. 

His supporting cast of Chambliss, 
Rivers, Nettles and White was impressive 
to be sure, but there was no question that 
Munson was the most valuable of Yankees 
in 1976. The durable, hard-boiled catcher 
appeared in 152 games in that year, finish- 
ing with a .302 average, 17 homers, 21 
doubles and 17 game-winning hits. His 
105 RBIs were tops on the Yankees and 
second in the A.L. behind the 109 re- 
corded by Baltimore’s Lee May. And it was 
an award that Munson was extremely 
proud of having won. Until 1976, he had 
felt as if he had been unfairly relegated to 
“second best catcher’’ status in the A.L. to 
Boston’s perennial All-Star Carlton Fisk. 

“Fisk got all the publicity and most of 
the All-Star votes,’ Munson said of his rival 
during the 1976 season, “and for awhile it 
was like I didn’t exist. I don’t hold it 
against him personally, but he’s never been 
as good a catcher as I am. If we were on 
the same team, I might even like him. But 
he'd have to play another position.” 

Munson more than backed up that boast 
in 1976. His batting average reached the 
.300 mark in mid-May and remained 
there. In one torrid three-game stretch in 
July, he pounded out 10 hits and 10 RBIs 
in 13 at-bats! Defensively, he committed 
just 12 errors (the same number as Fisk). 
Yet, in 1975, Munson had hit .318 with 
102 RBIs. “The only reason I got more 
recognition in 1976 was because we were 
winners,’ Munson said. 


I was the renaissance season, the year 
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YR BA HR RBI R_ 2B 3B_ SA 


1985 .335 35 145% 108 48% 3. .567 
*Led League 


he numbers were simply over- 

whelming. Looking back on the 

1985 season, there was certainly a 
case to be made for Kansas City’s produc- 
tive third baseman George Brett, who, in 
the opinion of many, single-handedly car- 
tied the Royals to the American League 
pennant. Which is why the accomplish- 
ment of Don Mattingly in 1985 must rank 
among the most impressive of all time. 
For, despite the proven handicap of play- 
ing for a team that didn’t win the pennant, 
Mattingly overwhelmingly defeated Brett, 
367-274, in the American League Most 
Valuable Player voting. 

How Mattingly did it was simple: by the 
numbers. His league-leading 145 RBIs 
were the most in the A.L. since Cleve- 
land’s Al Rosen hit 145 in 1953, and the 
most by a Yankees player since Joe DiMag- 
gio’s 155 in 1948. His 48 doubles were the 
second highest total in Yankees annals 
behind Lou Gehrig’s 52 in 1927. His 211 
hits were the most by a Yankees player 
since Red Rolfe’s 213 in 1939. And com- 
bined with the 207 he accumulated in 
winning the A.L. batting title in 1984, it 
made him the first man in pinstripes since 
DiMaggio in 1936-37 to compile back-to- 
back 200-hit seasons. 

Ironically, the 1985 season began for 
Mattingly amid somewhat of a cloud of 
uncertainty. Just prior to coming to spring 
training, he suffered a minor tear of the 
cartilage in his right knee. The injury 
required surgery and prevented him from 
participating in spring training for the first 
eighteen exhibition games. But in his first 
spring at-bat, Mattingly relieved most of 
the doubt regarding his recovery by slam- 
ming a home run. A storybook MVP sea- 
son had been inaugurated. 

Nevertheless, Mattingly began the ’85 
season slowly. He was batting only .267 
on April 18 and did not hit his first home 
run until May 5. But from June 22-July 12 
he embarked on a 20-game hitting streak 
(32-for-81, .395, 11 runs, 9 doubles, 3 
homers and 21 RBIs). Later, in August, he 
would hit safely in another 19 straight 
games (35-for-79, .443, 25 runs, 10 
homers and 21 RBIs). In addition, Mat- 
tingly demonstrated his all-around skills 
by completing a streak of 153 errorless 
games (1,371 chances) at first base dating 
back to June 22, 1984 and finished witha 
league-leading .995 percentage. 

Although the Yankees’ bid for their first 
pennant since 1981 fell short by two 
games, Mattingly proved himself to be 
clearly the outstanding player in the 
American League and their most 
indispensable player. A true “gamer,” he 
played in a team-high 159 games—a Yan- 
kees record for first baseman—and 
became the first player to lead the Majors 
in RBIs and strike out as few as 41 times 
since 1954. The baseball writers agreed 
that, while Brett was the dominant force 
on the team that won it all, Mattingly was 
still the dominant force in the American 
League. 
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ture ball! Not replicas—genuine game balls to the last-stitch! 
Great gifts for a baseball fan—maybe even you! 


THE OFFICIAL ALLSTAR AND WORLD SERIES GAME BASEBALLS —} (Rawlings NaS : 
An Offer to You Only from Rawlings! 


A FIGGIE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY Ea 


COLLECTOR’S ORDER FORM—MAIL TODAY! 
Complete this coupon and mail it to Rawlings with your check or money order. ‘Please add $1.00 postage and handling for each individual ball. 
PLEASE SEND ME THESE CLASSIC OFFICIAL BASEBALLS. PLEASE PRINT: 


World Series © 1986 0 1985 0 1984 0 1983 0 1982 —$ 9.95" each NAME 
0 1981 O 1980 0 1979 0 1978 — $10.50* each 
All-Star Game 0 1986 0 1985 0 1984 O 1983 0 1982 — $ 9.95* each 


0 1981 0 1980 0 1979 — $10.50" each | STREETADDRESS 
O Classic Baseball Collection — All 17 Official Baseballs. 
World Series 1978-1986. All-Star Game 1979-1986. <> CITY/STATE/ZIP 


PIGS TS RUE REN Rostape analy Enclosed is acheck [} ormoney order [| for$___. 


ated Make check or money order to-RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


BONUS! order the entire Classic y —— » MAIL TO: 8aw'ings Sporting Goods Co., BASEBALL OFFER 
Baseball Collection and receive a see- ; ON y P.O. Box 9968, Maple Plains, MN 55393 
through pedestal display stand for each : 


ball FREE! Offer expires December 31. 1986. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. Void where prohibited 
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_ Manager Lou Piniella 


Lou Piniella will be managing a Major League club 
for the first time when he takes the top spot with 
the Yankees in 1986, but while the job is new for 
“Sweet Lou,” he is very familiar with the organi- 
zation. After showing his talents and establishing 
himself as an organizational man for twelve sea- 
yy sons as a player and coach with the Yankees, the 
x popular Piniella is ready to accept the challenge 
’ of managing. ‘‘This is one of the premiere jobs in 
sports in the premiere city in the country,’ 
Piniella said. During his playing days with the 
Yankees, Piniella proved himself to be a clutch 
player. His .295 average with the Yankees puts 
him in the top ten on their all-time list. In 1977 
he hit safely in five ALCS games. Then in 1978 he 
hit in six consecutive World Series games, and 
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extended his personal Fall Classic streak to nine 
straight by collecting hits in the first three games 
in 1981. “He has been through all the pressure sit- 
uations of pennant races, playoffs and World 
Series,’ said Yankees General Manager Clyde 
King. ‘Compound all these attributes with the 
fact he is a very talented teacher, and we feel he is 
going to make quite a positive transition.” 
Piniella displayed this teaching ability when he 
accepted the role as batting instructor while play- 
ing for the Yankees in 1981. He is now ready to 
take the final step, and the job as team manager. 
“I’ve wanted to manage, and I’ve always said so,” 
Piniella agreed. ‘‘I know it’s a tremendous chal- 
lenge that will take hard work, but it’s something 
I wanted and it’s up to me to make the most of 
this opportunity.” 
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1986 ToyotalMotor Sales, W'S.A., Inc Get More From Life...Buckle Up! 


The Coaching 
Staff 


Manager Lou Piniella 
Carl “Stump” Merrill 


Carl ‘‘Stump”’ Merrill is re-joining 
the Yankees as an administrative 
coach in 1986, and seems to be the 
perfect man for the job. His duties 
will include field coaching before 
games, but during games he will 
serve Manager Lou Piniella as a 
voice from above, helping to coor- 
dinate plays from the press box. 
Merrill's wealth of experience will 
be a great help to the first-year man- 
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ager. From 1978-84, as a manager in 
the Yankees farm system, his teams 
finished first five years and second 
twice, and though his team finished 
fourth in 1985 they rallied to the 
runner-up spot in the playoffs. As a 
minor league manager he has racked 
up a .600 winning percentage. His 
keen eye and knowledge of the 
game will serve as a big plus for the 
Yankees in "86. 


Gene Michael 


The managers have changed over 
the years, but the third base coach 
has remained the same. Each new 
manager of the Yankees has realized 
the importance of a quality coach 
such as Gene Michael, including Lou 


Piniella. ‘‘Stick”’ will be returning as 
the Yanks third base coach in 1986. 
Just as he was a team player during 
his seven-year career as a Yankees 
shortstop, he has been an organiza- 
tional man since retiring in 1976. 
Since that time he has served the 
team as general manager, manager 
and coach. With a rookie manager 
leading the team in 1986, Stick will 
be asked to Iend a helping hand to 
Piniella. His hands will also be busy 
waving home Yankees runners from 
his box at third base! 


Sammy Ellis 

The Yankees “kept it in the family” 
when they selected Lou Piniella as 
their 1986 manager, and Piniella did 


the same when he brought up 
Sammy Ellis as his pitching coach. 
Ellis has been doing it all for the 
Yankees in his eight-year career wit 
the organization. Ellis joined the 
Yankees in 1978 as the pitching 
coach at Ft. Lauderdale. He moved 
to Columbus in 1980, and after 
three successful seasons with the 
Clippers he became the organiza- 
tion’s floating pitching instructor, 
working with all of the clubs. From 
1982-86 the Yankees have made the 
most of Ellis’ many talents by help- 
ing pitchers at all levels of the 
organization. This season he is back 
with the big club in New York, 
keeping Yankees pitchers in win- 
ning form. 


Jeff Torborg 


It’s no surprise that Lou Piniella will 
retain the services of Jeff Torborg, 
who has become an institution as 
the Yankees bullpen/pitching coach. 
Jeff came to the Yankees in 1979, 
and has been a stable force over the 
past seven seasons. Prior to his join- 
ing the Yankees he served as man- 
ager of the Cleveland Indians for 
two years, but after his dismissal 
from the Tribe, Jeff seems to have 
found his niche with the Yankees. 
As a catcher he was part of the 
World Champion Dodgers in 1965, 
pennant winners in '66, caught 
three no-hitters, and caught two 
pitchers who set single-season 


strikeout records. Torborg now 
offers that experience to Yankees 
pitchers and catchers, which is why 
he will be back for his eighth season 
in 1986. 


Roy White 


Roy White will be filling some very 
big shoes when he assumes his 
duties as a coach with the Yankees 
in 1986. White will be replacing the 
talented Lou Piniella as the team’s 
hitting instructor. Piniella can fully 
concentrate on the duties of his new 
managerial job, knowing that he has 
a very capable man to replace him 
as batting coach. The switch-hitting 
White compiled a .271 career aver- 


age during his 15 years with the 
Yankees. Then, after playing for 
three years in Tokyo, he came back 
to the Yankees as a coach in 1983 
and for part of 1984. The former 
leftfielder served as an assistant 
general manager for the Yankees 
before again donning the pinstripes 
as a coach in 1986. White, who was 
Piniella’s teammate on the Yanks 
from 1974-79, will also serve as first 
base coach under the new manager. 


Joe Altobelli 


When Lou Piniella accepted his first 
job as a Major League manager, he 
wanted an experienced managerial 
hand next to him on the bench. The 
man he got is the knowledgeable 


Joe Altobelli, who two years ago 
told Piniella that one day he would 
be a coach on Manager Lou’s staff! 
Joe’s smarts come from 34 years of 
baseball experience, including 
nearly three seasons as manager of 
the San Francisco Giants, during 
which he was named the 1978 Man- 
ager of the Year by the Associated 
Press. As manager of the Baltimore 
Orioles, he was named Manager of 
the Year in 1983 by UPI after lead- 
ing the Orioles to the World Champ- 
ionship in only his first year as their 
field general. “I’m fortunate to have 
Joe,’ Piniella said. ‘He's an experi- 
enced manager who's won a World 
Championship and, most impor- 
tantly, he knows the league.” 
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The Players 


40 Willie Randolph Infielder 


Co-Captain 


Over the last ten years the Yankees have 
undergone a lot of changes both in players and 
managers, but the one constant over the past 
decade in Yankees history has been Willie Ran- 
dolph. Always a steady performer, Randolph 
has avoided controversy and free agency dis- 
putes in favor of focusing on his job on the 
field. ‘I’ve become a little more vocal over the 
years,’ Randolph admitted, “‘but I try to do 
most of my talking on the field.” Willie’s per- 
formance speaks for itself, both at the plate 
and in the field. ‘““He has been very, very 
steady,” added Manager Lou Piniella. ‘He has 
glued the infield and has done well offen- 
sively.” He is the only everyday player left 
from the last Yankees World Championship 
club of 1978 and is ready to pace the team to 
the title again in 1986. 


Ron Guidr ¥ Pitcher/Co-Captain 


Never say never. That was the message sent out by 
Ron Guidry in 1985, as he left no doubt that he is 
still the ace of the Yankees’ pitching staff. After an 
injury-plagued 1984 season left Guidry with his 
first sub-.500 Major League season and left 
reporters asking if he was finished, Gator 
answered all questions by posting the second 
winningest season of his career. ‘“That’s why the 
pitching staff centers around me every year, 
because I’ve always done my job,” the lefthander 
asserted. ‘Louisiana Lightning” did his job in 
1985, with his 22-6 record topping all A.L. 
pitchers, and earning him the runner-up vote in 
the Cy Young balloting. “Whenever we needed a 
big win,’ said pitching coach Jeff Torborg, 
“Guidry was the one we counted on.” They say 
Guidry will never win 25 games again, as he did 
in 1978. His 1985 season proves that you should 
never say never, again. Lightning does strike twice 
- in the same place! 


Dave Winfield outfielder 


“I’m always being criticized for one thing or another, but I 
maintain I'll put my numbers on the board by the end of the 
year and do what I can to help my teammates. You don’t 
become an automatic star because you put on a Yankees uni- 
form. You have to earn your way to the top.” And Dave Win- 
field has. In 1985 he knocked in more than 100 runs for the 
fourth consecutive year to become the first Yankees player to 
accomplish that feat since Yogi Berra (1953-56). Winfield also 
finished in the A.L.’s top 10 in five offensive categories and 
won his sixth career Gold Glove. The cannon-armed right 
fielder has never stopped producing since joining the Yankees 
in 1981. He produces because he tries. A lack of effort has 
never been his problem. “Whenever he’s out there, he’s giving 
150 per cent,’ teammate Ron Guidry said. ‘Here's a guy that’s 
6'6" who runs into walls, dives, charges the ball, is always in 
the games and has a great arm.” Winfield says let the critics 
talk. He knows he can play ball. ‘Mentally you can accomplish 
just about anything you want,” he said, “and mentally I’m as 
tough as anyone in the game. I'll do whatever it takes to win.” 
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Off the field he is a humanitarian whose nickname is 
“Groove,” and on the field he has earned a different 
name for his brutal treatment of opposing pitchers. 
This is the Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde style of Mr. Don 
Baylor. Before the start of the 1985 season Don was 
honored with the Roberto Clemente Award, 
presented for outstanding and meritorious service 
both on and off the field. During the season he 
smashed 23 home runs and his 91 RBIs were among 
the league leaders. “I tell myself that I want to be up 
there with the game on the line,” said Baylor, who 


oo | proved his clutch hitting ability by collecting his high 
RBIs total with only 110 hits. Opposing pitchers have * 


— + tried to slow Baylor down by throwing at him, but to 
i no avail. Not only did Baylor continue to hit, in 1985 


he set a new A.L. all-time hit-by-pitch record. Ouch! 4 
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SEASONS COME AND GO, but sports memorabilia lasts 
forever, especially Yearbooks produced by award-winning 
WOODFORD PUBLISHING. Since 1980 Woodford has 
published the highest-quality, most exciting sports 
Yearbooks available. Here’s your chance to choose from 
our entire Yearbook selection that ranges from the 
extraordinary World Champion San Francisco 49ers to the 
New York Yankees and the San Francisco Giants with 
their rich historical traditions. 


Now you can order these fine Yearbooks direct from the 
publisher, mailed First Class for prompt delivery: 1985, 
1986 New York Yankees ¢ 1985, 1986 Chicago Cubs « 1982, 


SAN 
“The best for can ¥*” > 
color and content.” __ an o ( wa 
—New York eS = PG, 
Daily News * 


“A triumph... 
Heartily recommended” 
—San Francisco Examiner 


—ESPN 
1983, 1984, 1985, 1986 San Francisco Giants e 1984 San 
Diego Padres e 1984 California Angels e 1982, 1983, 1985 
San Francisco 49ers e 1983 Chicago Bears « 1983, 1984 Los 
Angeles Rams. 


TO ORDER: All Yearbooks are $6.00 (except 1986 Chicago 
Cubs: $7.00). This price includes First Class postage and 
handling. Send check or money order to Woodford 
Publishing, 4043 B 23rd Street, San Francisco, CA 94114. 
Dealer inquiries welcome. California residents please add 
applicable Sales Tax. 


ALSO NOW AVAILABLE: 1986 Chicago Cubs, 1986 San 
Francisco Giants (a tribute to Willie McCovey and the 44 
other Hall of Fame Giants), and this 1986 Yankees 
Yearbook. 


“Woodford Publishing 
makes the best Yearbooks 
of all time.’ 

—Baseball Card News 


CHICAGO BS 


OFFICIAL i: S23 YEARTS 


“No one has ever 
produced a Yearbook 

as detailed and creative.” 
—The Sporting News 


Phil Niekro pitcher 


In two years with the Yankees he has won 32 games, 
pitched 435-plus innings and struck out 285 batters. 
These numbers sound like the stats of a young thor- 
oughbred, but they’re not. They belong to a pacer 
named Phil Niekro. He has defied his 47 years as well 
as the batters who have taken swipes at his dancing 
knuckleball. Niekro’s walked away with 300 victories 
in 21 Major League seasons and he’s not finished yet. 
There's more to accomplish—like teaming with his 
brother, Joe, in their chase of the Perry brothers’ rec- 
ord of 529 career victories. Before the year began the 
Niekros were only 25 wins short. But that’s only one 
of Niekro’s goals in 1986. “You go into spring train- 
4 ing with the goal of getting into the World Series,’”’ he 

said. ““That’s what you do year after year after year. 

. That’s always been my aspiration.” See you at the 

1 finish line. 
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Bobby Meacham infielder 


bit a | If there was one consistently solid player in 

ss the Yankees’ everyday lineup in 1985, it had to 
be Bobby Meacham. True, Meacham’s .218 bat- 
ting average didn’t excite anyone, but his range 
and powerful arm at shortstop certainly kept 
the Yankees in many a ballgame. It’s only fair 
to point out that the switch-hitting Meacham 
played the last half of the season with a dislo- 
cated tendon in his left hand, which had a lot 
to do with his dramatic tailing off at the plate. 
But it was his first full year in the bigs and he 
learned to contribute in other ways. He moved 
baserunners along with his league-leading 23 
sacrifices, he stole 25 bases and played 156 
games, the most by a Yankees shortstop since 
1977. He has shaken his inconsistencies in the 
field to become one of the brightest, young 
infielders in baseball. They say you have to be 
strong up the middle if you want to win a pen- 
nant and if that’s so, the least of the Yankees’ 
worries will be at shortstop. 
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FOR ALL YOUR CHEERS, 
THE KING OF BEERS IS COMING THROUGH. 


ARGEST SELLING 


BASEBALL FANS...THIS BUD'S FOR YOU. 


BUDWEISER@*KING OF BEERS®*ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC.*ST. LOUIS 
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Dan P ASQUA Outfielder 


It’s hard to believe that a player who hit nine home 
runs and collected 25 RBIs with the Yankees in 
1985, could have had time to compile statistics 
impressive enough to be named the Yankees 1985 
Minor League Player of the Year. As incredible as it 
may seem, that’s the kind of season Dan Pasqua 
enjoyed last year. Shuffling back and forth between 
___ the big club and the Triple-A Columbus Clippers for 
half a season, Pasqua’s .321 average with 18 home 
runs and 69 RBIs in 78 games with the Clippers was 
| good enough to earn him the top player honor. 
Pasqua accumulated his impressive Major League 
stats in only 60 games with the Yankees. “I’ve got 
to be happy with what I’ve done so far,’ Pasqua 
said. And so are the Yankees. During the 1985 off- 
season more than one team approached Yankees 
management about the New Jersey native to which 
they replied, “No way!"’ They saw what Dan Pasqua 
could do in only 60 games and are eager to see 
what he can do in a full season. 


Britt Burns pitcher 


Osteoarthritis, a degenerative joint disease, 
will sideline Britt Burns for the entire 1986 
season. ‘The worst part is that I was given the 
opportunity to play for this club, and now I 
don’t have it,” said Britt after learning the 
news. ‘““You come to a new team, and you have 
the feeling that you’re welcome and needed. 
There is a feeling of anticipation, and my pres- 
ence helped contribute to that feeling. I’m dis- 
appointed I won't be able to do my part.” Ina 
much celebrated seven-player trade with the 
White Sox last winter, Burns became a Yankee. 
The 6'5" lefthander brought with him 70 
wins in six-plus big league seasons. The medi- 
cal experts will work this season at relieving 
the pain in Britt’s right hip, and hopefully 
he'll be able to pitch again next year. Burns, 
who will be just 27 years old this season, says, 
“J think I can be successful coming back. It’s 
not completely over yet, but it’s definitely a 
setback. The fat lady hasn’t sung yet.” 


Superstar 


The Canon T70 makes the great shots simple. 


When N.B.A. superstar Larry subjects, TELE for moving subjects 
Bird shoots a basket, he does it so and telephoto shots, WIDE for scenics 
well he makes it look simple. When and wide-angle shots. Shutter-priority 
Larry shoots pictures, he uses the mode lets you set speeds for total 
superstar SLR—the incredible Canon control over action, and the Canon 
T70, with automatic features so Speedlite 277T* provides fully 
advanced it makes the great shots , automatic flash. 


simple. The Command Back 70* records 
dates and data on film and adds even 
more capability. And to zoom out 
across a field, get a wide-angle pan- 
orama or a breathtaking closeup, the 
entire line of over fifty Canon FD 
lenses can be used to get the shots 
you've always wanted. 

Get the superstar SLR. It makes 
the great shots simple. *optional 
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Its sleek, durable body design i Le ® 
sets it apart from conventional cam- | aN — C. an On 
eras at a glance. A large, easy-to-read | —————— —S 
LCD display and touch-button con- ie ———— 
trols make handling fast and easy, 
and eliminate guesswork. A built-in 
power winder advances the film 
automatically, and provides power 
rewind and automatic loading, too. 

You just focus and shoot with 
three programmed modes: STAN- 
DARD for most 


The Official Camera of 
New York Yankees 


‘anon USA, Inc., One Canon Plaza, Lake Success, NY.11042 / 140 Industrial Dr, Elmburst, I. 60126 (6980 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Norcross, GA 30071 
Malin, TX 75229 / 123 Paularino Ave. East, Gosia Mesa, CA 92626 / 4000 Burton Df, Santa Clara, GA95050 / Bldg. B-2, 1050 Ala Moana Bivd., Honolulu, HI 96814 / Canon Canada, Inc., Ontario 


© 1985 Canon USA, Inc 


2035 Royal Lane, Suite 200, 


In less than three full Major League seasons, 
Don Mattingly has gone from sweet-swinging 
rookie to American League batting champion 
to Most Valuable Player. He’s received as many 
awards as a player can receive in his short 
career, but the strangest part of it all is that the 
guy is still hungry, still yearning to become a 
better ballplayer. His attitude, let alone talent, 
is very unique. “When you play for the 
Yankees, you always want to do better,” the 
25-year-old first baseman said. Is Mattingly on 
his way to bettering his MVP season? “I was 
asked the same thing after winning the batting 
title in 1984,” he answered, “‘but I hit under 
-300 against lefthanders last year. I think 
there's room for plenty of improvement.” Did 
he say improvement? Improvement over a 
.323 batting average, 35 home runs, 145 RBIs 
and a Gold Glove? Impossible? Yes, for just 
anybody in the game today—except Don Mat- 
tingly. If he can just come close to his 1985 
numbers again this year the Yankees could eas- 
ily find themselves playing in their 34th World 
Series. Or, as Mattingly puts it: “You know 
what you can do, so you go out and do it.” 
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24 Rickey Henderson outticiaer 


He came, he saw and he stole. That was the story of 
Rickey Henderson, who in his first year with the 
Yankees stole the hearts of the fans by rewriting the 
team’s stolen base record. The previous single-season = 
stolen base record of the power-oriented Yankees was 

74, set way back in 1914. Henderson broke that cfc 
70-year-old record by swiping 80 in his first season in 
pinstripes, and it’s only a matter of time before “The 
Man of Steal”’ sets the all-time Yankees record. ‘‘He 
makes catchers suffer,’ said Yankees receiver Ron 
Hassey. Stolen bases are only part of the Henderson 
arsenal. Last year he hit for power, average, turned 
sure hits into outs in “Death Valley” and provided 
Yankees fans with pure excitement. “He's a show out 
there,’ added teammate Butch Wynegar. And the best 
part about it is that the show will continue in 1986, 
and for a long time to come. 
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joe Niekro pitcher 


If two heads are better than one, it must be 
even better if both of them are from the same 
family. That’s what the Yankees hoped when, 
on September 15, 1985, they reunited the 
Niekro brothers after obtaining Joe from the 
Houston Astros. The Niekros, who played 
together with the Atlanta Braves from 1973-74, 
offer the Yankees a tandem which has com- 
bined for 504 Major League wins. Joe, the 
younger Niekro has notched 204 of those wins 
through 1985, which was why he was aquired 
in the heat of last season’s pennant race. Now 
here for the full year in 1986 Joe will offer the 
pitching staff something they sorely missed 
last year—consistency. Joe has won 10 or more 
games in eight of the last nine years, and has 
pitched over 200 innings in seven of those sea- 
sons. This pitching consistency could be the 
missing element needed to capture the pen- 
nant in 1986, as Joe and Phil seek to become 
the winningest brother combination in base- 
ball history. 


DODGE DAYTONA TURBO Z 
5/50 PROTECTION, STANDARD. 


If you're ready for a rush, so is 
Dodge Daytona Turbo Z. At the 
tender age of three it has already 
mastered such tasks as leaping 
from zero to fifty in only 5.39 
seconds. A very small number 
that translates into a rather big 
fact: Our Turbo Z beat Chevy's 
IROC Z* Proof that beefy V-8s 
aren't the be-all and end-all to 
going in a straight-line fast. With a 
bit of finesse you can fuel-inject 
and turbocharge half as many 
cylinders to do the job. But don’t 
take our word for it, consult the 
street folk who write for Car and 
Driver, Motor Trend, Road & Track, 
et al. We're rather proud to say 
that they're rather impressed. 

Of course, speed isn’t the only 


*NHRA tests of standard 1986 models. 


rush to be had from the Turbo Z. 
The whole point of this machine's 
performance is tota/ perfor- 
mance. And that means when the 
straight line turns into a curve, 
you've got front-wheel drive, 
nitrogen-charged shocks, and 
Goodyear Eagle GTs wrapped 
around 15-inch aluminum wheels 
to assist handling. 

It also means an intelligent 
attention to ergonomics. Which 
simply means the Turbo Z 
fits like it was built 
around the driver —with 
deep buckets that include 
adjustable lumbar and 
thigh supports. With an 
integrated console that 
houses a 5-speed. With 


elapsed time indicator, gauge 
alerts, whatever. With a standard 
AM stereo/FM stereo that feeds 
your ears through six speakers. 
And with the great hands-on feel 
of a leather-wrapped steering 
wheel. 

Outside, Turbo Z is just as 
ready for a rush. Air dam up 
front. Spoiler behind. And, if you 
choose, a T-roof in between+ 

The long and short of it is 
this: Dodge Daytona Turbo Z is 
complete. And that includes 
Dodge's standard 5/50 Protec- 
tion Plan** Complete, because 
that’s what tota/ per 
formance demands. If 
that’s also what you 
demand, see your Dodge 
dealer about buying or 
leasing** a new Daytona 
Turbo Z. It’s a shot of 
pure adrenalin. 


DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AN AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


**5 year or 50,000 mile limited warranty. Restrictions apply. Excludes 
leases. See copy at dealer. +Limited T-roof availability. 


BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 


IT’S AGOOD TIME 
FOR THE GREAT TASTE !""* 


OPEN 
24 HOURS 


161st Street & River Ave. Bronx 


ACROSS FROM YANKEE STADIUM WALK-UP WINDOW 


Willis Ave. & Bruckner Blvd. Bronx 


DRIVE-THRU AND WALK-UP WINDOW 
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P agliar uloO infielder 


The last Yankees third baseman to play 

both dazzling defense and hit for power 

was named only the sixth captain in the 

team’s history. While young Mike 

Pagliarulo is still a few years away from 

captain status, he has become a solid force 

at the hot corner, ‘‘Pags”’ was brought up to 

the Yankees in July of 1984, primarily for 

his strong arm and quick glove. Since then 

he has provided all that and then some. 

The Yankees received a bonus when 

Pagliarulo blossomed into a bona fide 

power hitter. ‘He has done very well here,” 

said Manager Lou Piniella, “especially in j 

the power production and RBIs total.’”’ The wi 

lefthander came into his own in 1985, as 

he smashed 19 home runs and drove in 62 } 

runs. And of course, Pagliarulo played third ‘y 
at 


base like a vacuum cleaner. 
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Dave Righetti Pitcher 


“There are times when I throw as hard as I can 

and the batters hit me. Other times I don’t seem to 

have the real good fastball and I get batters out. I « 
guess that’s the main thing—getting batters out.” 
No need to worry, Dave Righetti, you get batters 
out as well as any pitcher in baseball. His second 
year in the bullpen was another celebrated suc- 
cess for the 27-year-old southpaw. The former 
starter turned premier reliever led the Yankees 
with 29 saves backed up by 12 wins. He also 
proved durabie by making 74 appearances, a new 
Yankees record. The bullpen tandem of Righetti 
and young righthander Brian Fisher blossomed in 
its first year, reminding Yankees fans of the stellar 
performances of Rich Gossage and Ron Davis 
several years ago. Having a pair like that could 
give Manager Lou Piniella the best bullpen in the 
Major Leagues for years to come. That’s the main 
thing. Just ask Righetti. 


Butch Wynegar Catcher 


| The ball took a funny bounce for Yankees catcher Butch Wynegar 
-. ) in 1985. Starting the season as the everyday catcher, he was play- 
- P ing excellent defense and was batting close to .300. Then came a & 
freak accident. Wynegar was struck in the head with a batted ball 
while waiting in the on-deck circle. He came back from the dis- 
abled list, only to go back on the DL with back problems. “Butch 
played consistent baseball for us early on, before he was sidelined 
with injuries,” said Manager Lou Piniella. The rest of the season 
was a struggle, but he came around just in time for the Yankees. 
During the last weekend of the season (after not homering since 
June 4), Butch Wynegar hit the memorable game-tying ninth 
inning home run against Toronto, keeping Yankees pennant hopes 
alive. Butch became a free agent at the end of the 1985 season, and 
after again signing with the Yankees is hoping to get the right 
bounces in 1986. 
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18 Andre Robertson infielder 


Talk about quality time. In 1985, Andre Robertson had plenty of it. He je 
never played regularly last year but when he did get playing time he a 
ie 1 made the most of it. A spring training knee injury kept the personable 
ee a Texan out of action until the end of May, but upon his return he 
iis homered in back-to-back games. He ended up batting .328 while 
" appearing in 50 games, playing mostly at third base, which was some- 
a thing new for him. Robertson's play at third was as smooth as his time 
bia at shortstop, but his bat was a pleasant surprise. “‘It’s. a good feeling to 
know that in limited playing time, you make the hits you get count 
and help the team,” Robertson said. “I certainly am glad to be playing 
and contributing any way I can. I don’t think I’ve run away from too 
many balls at third, have I?” 
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EXXON UNIFLO. 


The motor oil that eamed 
its stripes in NASCAR’ racing. 


In tough NASCAR 

racing, driver Geoff 

Bodine relies on the 

same Exxon Uniflo” 

10W-30 motor oil 

you can buy off the 

shelf. It’s the oil with ~ 

the advanced protection today’s cars need 
on and off the track. Protection against 
grinding friction and searing engine heat. 


Plus, Exxon Uniflo is a super premium oil 
that delivers fuel-saving economy. 
For winning protection 


EXON anywhere you drive, run 


with Exxon Uniflo. 


Quality you can count on. 


Youd probably 
believe everything 


say about this bike 
if we charged*8OO 
more for it. 


Traditionally, there's been a very simple 
way to judge a motorcycle’s performance. 

Without any riding. Without any spec's. 

All you have to do is look at the 
price tag. The lighter it'll make your 
wallet, the more you'll get. Until now. 


Introducing the *2399 Radian. 


We designed the Radian to be every- 
thing you expect a high-quality motor- 
cycle to be. Except expensive. 

The 598cc engine produces more 
horsepower per buck than anything in 
the industry. Based on the engine that 
powered the FJ600 to win after win in pro- 
duction middleweight road racing. 


Wwe 


Heavy duty springs in the rearand36mm_ we plannedit 


forks up front smooth the ride. A pair of 


hydraulic disc brakes provide immediate, 
progressive stopping power. And sixteen-inch 
wheels fore and aft let you flick the Radian 
through S-turns effortlessly. 

But the Radian isn’t built just for those 
riders who wear down footpegs as quickly as 
they wear down tires. 

Its generous supply of power, smooth 
ride and Yamaha reliability also make it an 
excellent choice for commuting as well as 
a thoroughly enjoyable touring mount. Even 
if youre riding two-up. 

We might also point out that the Radian 
aa . looks a lot better than 
te = any $2399 motorcycle 
has a right to. With 
deep, rich paint. Bnilliant- 
ly chromed pipes. And a 
plush, handsome seat. 

Now considering the 
price, you may have some 
difficulty swallowing every- 
thing we've said about the 
Radian. This motorcycle 
might seem like an impossibly good deal. 


But then, YAM AH A 


We make the difference: 


YAMAHA 


that way. 


12-month limited warranty. Warranty terms are limited. See your Yamaha dealer for details. Specifications are subject to change without notice. Rear view mirror(s) standard 
equipment. Always wear a helmet and eye protection. This model sold in California is equipped with evaporative emission control device. Yamaha and the Motorcycle Safety 
Foundation encourage you to ride safely and respect fellow riders and the environment. For further information regarding the MSF rider course please call 1-800-447-4700. 


12 Ron Hassey catcher 


“Big” Ron Hassey is not known for his speed on the bases, but in the 
1985 off-season he helped the Yankees pull off a double steal. He 
went to the Chicago White Sox in the trade that brought Britt Burns to 
the Yankees, and before the ink was dry on that deal Hassey was back 
in pinstripes. In only his first year with the Yankees Hassey hit a 
career-high 13 home runs, most of which came after working on his 
stance with Lou Piniella. “Lou showed me a few things and I began to 
hit the long ball,” said Hassey, who then started to show the league a 
few things. After a two home run game vs. Baltimore, Orioles Man- 
ager Earl Weaver squawked, “Who the hell does Hassey think he is, 

‘ Babe Ruth?” Yankees Manager Lou Piniella knows. “He did a very 
good job for us offensively. He hit close to .300 all year, certainly 
added power to the lineup and drove in some big runs.”’ The Babe 
is back! 


“ Brian Fisher pitcher 


The Yankees knew they had made a good deal when they 
acquired Brian Fisher before the start of last season, but his 

performance in 1985 confirmed all beliefs and had the entire 

organization smiling. “‘He came to New York and responded 

beautifully,” said pitching coach Jeff Torborg, after Fisher came 

to the Yankees from the Atlanta organization. Fisher did 

respond, and then some. The young, righthanded, fireballer 

drew much praise during his first year in the Yankees bullpen. 

As a set-up man for Dave Righetti, his work was compared to 

the job Ron Davis did setting up for Goose Gossage; and as a 

stopper, he and Righetti gave the Yankees their best lefty/righty a 
combination since Gossage and Sparky Lyle. The Fisher trade- 

mark is a blazing fastball, but No. 54 brings more than just a 

live arm to the mound. Young Fisher also has the right attitude 

needed to deal with the pressures of being a relief pitcher. 

“Pressure affects everybody, but when I come to the mound I 

know I have a job to do and I try to do it to the best of my 
ability.” 
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Ken Griffey outfielder 


It was a Ken Griffey kind of year for No. 33, as he again quietly aided the 

Yankees cause with another complete performance in 1985. Seemingly ae 
unnoticed, Griffey just goes on doing his job. ““Whoever’s going to get 
the media coverage is gonna get it,” said Griffey. ‘Some may never get it, 
and that’s why I don’t worry about the press.” Griffey is coming off his 
own headline season in 1985, both offensively and defensively. In the 
field he made several acrobatic catches, going high over the outfield wall 
to turn homers into outs. At the plate he had an 11-game hitting streak, a 
six-RBIs game, and a grand slam. And, unknown to many, Griffey remains 
one of only twelve active lifetime .300 hitters, based on 10 seasons or 
1,000 hits. “I guess I’m what you'd call a quiet .300 hitter, "he said. Since 
joining the Yankees in 1982 this silent performer has played all three out- 
field positions, first base and has been a designated hitter and a pinch- 
“When I go out there I do my best. I do what's asked of me.” 


| hitter. 
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Ed Whitson Pitcher 


y 


It wasn’t exactly the best of times for Ed Whitson 
in his first season with the Yankees. Coming to 
the Big Apple became an ugly situation for last 
year’s free agent from San Diego after he got off 
to a slow 1-6 start. That is all in the past. Relying 
on a live fastball and a tough palmball, Whitson 
bounced back from the rough start and was able 
to turn his season around. “I wanted to prove to 
George Steinbrenner, the Yankees, the fans and 
everybody else that getting me was a good deal,” 
Whiston said. The proof came in an excellent out- 
ing in a big game against Toronto, followed by 
eight wins in his next nine decisions. From July 
29 to September 5, the Yankees won eight con- 
secutive games that “Whit” started. “He came 
back to be one of our big starters,” said pitching 
coach Jeff Torborg. With a year of experience 
playing in New York behind him, Ed Whitson 
hopes to keep up the momentum from last year & 
and continue with his winning form. 
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Everything else is just a light. 


So ask them to bring out their best. 


Go 
5 
; Vv © Anheuser-Busch, Inc. St. Louis, Mo. 


Mike Fischlin taficider 


Quietly, ever so quietly, Mike Fischlin slipped 
into New York. During a time when the 
Yankees were making a flurry of off-season 
trades, the news of Fischlin’s acquisition was 
buried in the sports pages. Of course, he 
doesn’t have the name recognition like Burns 
or Roenicke, two other new Yankees addi- 
tions, but he does have a role. Fischlin, a 
Yankees farmhand a decade ago, plays all four 
infield positions and could become the 
Yankees’ top utility infielder in 1986. The vet- 
eran had the same job with the Cleveland 
Indians the past five years where he built a 
reputation as an excellent late-inning defen- 
sive replacement. You might say he'll fill in 
just as Fred Stanley did for the Yankees World 
Champion teams of 1977 and ’78. Leave the 
noisemaking for someone else. Fischlin just 
wants to contribute. 
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28 Rod Scurry itcher 


Not much was made about the 
Yankees 1985 late-season acqui- 
sition of lefthanded relief 
pitcher Rod Scurry. After all, he 
had come to the Yankees from 
the last place Pittsburgh Pirates, 
where he had an 0-1 record and 
made only 30 appearances. Lost 
in the shuffle of the pennant 
race, the acquisition went almost 
unnoticed. People soon began to 
take notice of Rod Scurry, who 
suddenly became a big part of 
the Yankees’ drive for the divi- 
sional title. While he pitched in 
only 47-plus innings with the 
Pirates in 1985, Scurry had 
struck out an impressive 43 
opposing batters. He then 
improved on that awesome ratio 
when he joined the Yankees. In 
his brief stint with the team last 
year he struck out 17 batters in 
only 12-plus innings. Scurry 
appeared in only five games in 
1985, and the Yankees hope he 
can produce the same results 
over the course of an entire sea- 
son in 1986. Rod Scurry spells 
relief with a ‘‘K”’ and he just 
might be the remedy needed to 
cure Yankees pennant fever. 
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Dennis Rasmussen Pitcher 


The 1985 season was a tough one for Dennis Rasmussen. For the first 
time in his career he began the year on a Major League roster, but by June 
he had lost his effectiveness. He was consistently getting burned by the 
long ball and his outings were getting shorter and shorter. In July he was 
optioned to Triple-A Columbus but returned to New York in September to 
finish at 3-5. “It was that type of year—very disappointing,” the big left- 
hander admitted. “And yet not disappointing from the point of view of 
how I threw the ball. I just never got the desired results in New York or 
Columbus.” Desire and results. Rasmussen had those winning ingredients 
in 1984 when he was 9-6, and this year he’s going to make sure he stirs 
them up once again. 


»- Va 
2 Dale Berra infielder 


It was not an easy first year in pinstripes for the q 

young infielder with the legendary last name. Dale 

Berra started the 1985 year platooning at third base, 

only to see limited playing time at that position after 

May. The lack of playing time didn’t damper Berra’s 

spirits as he made the most of every opportunity. In 

the field he saw action at both third base and short- 

stop. As a baserunner, his aggressive style of play -~ 
broke up several possible double plays, with Dale . 
knocking opposing middle infielders to the dirt. His 

only homer of the year was a clutch ninth inning A 
game-tying shot off Toronto. His only at-bat after ' 
August 31 was a September 15 pinch-hit RBIs single, 
also against Toronto, “I was certainly glad to play and 
contribute in any way I could,” said Berra. 
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THERE WAS A TIME 
WHEN ALL SWISS CHEESE 
CAME FROM SWITZERLAND. 


TODAY, ONLY THE ORIGINAL 
STILL DOES. 


The Emmental (Emmen Valley) is the birthplace of the world famous 
A es Emmentaler, also called Switzerland Swiss cheese. The alpine meadow- 
Pre lands and the mountain streams, the special breed of 
Swiss cows, the skills so carefully developed in more 
than 2000 years of cheesemaking, combined with the Switzerland 
most modern technology—all contribute to make 
Switzerland Swiss a unique cheese. 


Switzerland Cheese Association, 444 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 


Bob Shir ley Pitcher 


If you had to name one member of the New York 

Yankees pitching staff as the “staff saver” who would 

your choice be? Despite all of the big name pitchers K 

on the staff, pitching coach Jeff Torborg’s choice was 

none other than Bob Shirley. In discussing the 

Yankees pitchers Torborg said, “Shirley is the staff 

saver.’ After making ten appearances in relief last sea- 

son, Shirley was thrust into a starting position, and 

responded beautifully. He pitched two consecutive 

masterpieces against Toronto and Detroit. Then 

™ going back and forth between starting and relieving, 
* Shirley continued to pitch clutch baseball for the 

Yankees. ““That’s the type of pitcher he’s been for us,” 

continued Torborg. ‘‘He can be a starter, pitch long 

relief or short relief, and he’s available every day. He’s 

just been awesome.” 
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Gary Roenicke 
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Outfielder 


Gary Roenicke and Britt Burns, two of the 
newest Yankees, have met before. Their paths 
crossed July 13, 1985, when the former 
Orioles outfielder hit his 100th career home 
run off the ex-White Sox pitcher. This year, 
however, Burns doesn’t have to worry about 
Roenicke teeing off on him anymore, but 
other A.L. pitchers will. A righthanded left- 
fielder with power was on the Yankees’ off- 
season shopping list and Roenicke fit the bill. 
As a part-time player with Baltimore, he hit 15 
homers last season in only 225 at-bats and has 
averaged over 16 dingers over his last four 
campaigns. The veteran is well-adjusted to 
platooning which is what the Yankees have in 
store for him and his lefthanded counterpart 
Dan Pasqua. Roenicke not only tags the long- 
ball, he also runs them down in the outfield. 
A power hitter who can field—it sounds like 
Burns has found a new friend. 


See 53 Al Holland pitcher 


Not many ballplayers moved around as much as Al Holland 
did in 1985. In February he signed with the Yankees, the 
x fourth team he’s been with in the past year. The husky 
lefthander spent 1985 with the Phillies, Pirates and Angels, 
but he should have no worries about leaving the Yankees. 
His career 2.72 ERA and knack for getting the big out com- 
ing out of the bullpen is exactly what the Yankees signed 
é him for, Holland may not possess the stopper quality of a 
" Dave Righetti, but he’s a proven reliever. An 8-4 record and 
24 saves in 1983 earned him the National League’s Rolaids 
Relief Man Award and The Sporting News Fireman of the 
Year Award. A year later he picked up another 29 saves for 
Philadelphia. However, last year he spent as much time 
packing as he did pitching. Consequently, he never got the 
opportunity to settle into a groove. Now, in New York, he's 
ready to regain the form that made hjm one of the game’s 
best relievers just a short time ago. 
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1 Spirit of America 


Where the woodland farmer flourished, the miller was 
not far behind. Independent and enterprising, he signalled the coming 
of trade and prosperity. And looking to the future, he relaxed at 
day’s end with America’s native whiskey: Kentucky Bourbon. 
Old Grand-Dad still makes that Bourbon much as we 
did 100 years ago. It’s the spirit of America. 


Fora 19" x 26” print of Mabry Mill, send a check 
or money order for $4.95 to Spirit of America offer, P.O. Box 183V, 
Carle Place, N.Y. 11514. 


Old Grand-Dad 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof, Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, KY 40601 © 1984 National Distillers 


Marty Bystrom Pitcher 


Trying to come back from off-season elbow surgery 

made the 1985 season generally an inactive and frustrat- 

ing one for righthander Marty Bystrom. He spent most 

of the year on the disabled list and pitched in only eight 

games for the Yankees, tallying a 3-2 record and 5.71 
S| ERA. The arm never felt quite right, however, and he 
made his last start in early September. Good bye, 1985. 
* “There's not much you can do about injuries,’ Bystrom ® 
said. “But I’m thankful the Yankees have stuck by me. I 
worked hard to rehabilitate myself because 1 knew they 
were counting on me and I wanted to prove to them that 
the money they had spent on me would someday pay 
off.” Shaking an injury-prone reputation is difficult for 
any athlete, but especially for a pitcher. His arm is his 
livelihood. It has to work. In 1986, Bystrom will make 
sure his does—and often. 


Mike Armstrong Pitcher 


Mike Armstrong is on the rise, and 
not a minute too soon for the 
Yankees. During the 1985 off- 
season the team lost two right- 
handed relievers via the trade 
route, and Armstrong could be 
called on to fill that void. Dealing 
with the pressure of big game situ- 
ations is nothing new for Arm- 
strong. In 1983, while with the 
Kansas City Royals, Mike was used 
as the all-important set-up man for 
Dan Quisenberry, who set a then 
Major League record with 45 saves. 
After suffering arm and shoulder 
problems through much of 1984, 
Mike spent most of last season 
working his way back while pitch- 
ing for the Triple-A Columbus Clip- 
pers. He wants to complete his 
come back this year in New York. 
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Vic Mata outfielder 


An outstanding outfielder in waiting is the = e- 
al 


best way to describe the status of 24-year- 

old Vic Mata. He’s traveled between New 
York and Triple-A Columbus the past two 
years, filling in where needed, but has yet 
to find a lasting spot on the Yankees bench. 
Mata’s consistent bat, excellent range and 
strong arm make him a candidate for the 
Yankees’ Major League roster, but he’s in 
the precarious position of playing behind 
some hefty talent in the Yankees outfield. 
But the youngster from the Dominican 
Republic is in no hurry. Time is on his side, 
as they say. He'll contribute to the Yankees’ 
1986 pennant drive as a late-inning defen- 
sive placement or pinch-hitter. A talent like 
Mata’s won't have to wait forever. 


Henr y Cotto outfielder 


Henry Cotto has a problem. It’s not an insurmountable : 


-_ 
problem but at times it can be troublesome. It’s his glove. > 
It’s so good you never get around to noticing his potent - e | 
bat. Cotto, a 25-year-old from Puerto Rico, came to New . i i 


York from the Cubs before the 1985 season with the 
reputation of being an excellent outfielder with a strong 
arm. It was all true and still is. But many people don’t 
realize he hit .304 in 34 games with the Yankees a year 
ago. A surplus of veteran outfielders squeezed Cotto off 
the Yankees bench and back to Triple-A Columbus for a 
good deal of the 1985 season. But when Cotto had the 
chance to swing the lumber in New York, he came 
through. If he’s given the opportunity to get his swings 
in this year he may develop a new problem—like having 
his bat overshadow his glove. He probably wouldn't 
mind dealing with that situation. 
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of one airline 


aggage | 


service from Tokyoto parable Mileage Plu z ole 

1, Manila, Singapore, world of exciting travel awards. ca 
ig and Shanghai. iB 

e to handle ticketing, a friend. United 


And of course, United’s incom- 


e Pacific. 


Pp lus, offe: 


Best of all, you'll be flying with 


friendly skies covers the wide Pac C.. 
Call United or your Travel Agent. 


_ Yowre not just flyin, * 
youre flying the pice ies, s 


YOUR FUTURE 
ON OUR 


STRENGTH 


The Long Island Savings Bank is behind you 
all the way, with a powerful line-up of banking 
services—and the financial strength to make 
them work for you. Its a winning combination 
that can help you build a secure financial 
future for yourself and your family. 

Thats what you'd expect from a bank that is 
run by Long Islanders, for Long Islanders. A sav- 
ings bank that has grown to become one of 
the largest and strongest in the country—by 
reinvesting your money locally in the commu- 
nities we serve. 

Whether you're borrowing for todays needs, 
or investing for tomorrows security, come to the 
Long Island Savings Bank. You can go far with 
a strong bank behind you. 
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SAVINGS BANS ... 


Offices throughout Manhattan, Queens, Nassau, Suffolk ond Upstate New York 
Established 1876 Member FSLIC Assets over $4.5 Billion 


“Only Bic makes a shaver 
for both kinds of skin? 
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Our new Bic for sensitive skin, 
or our regular Bic for normal skin. 


It used to be a tough world for sensitive skin. But now Bic creates the first shaver to 

give sensitive skin the gentle, close shave it demands. And, of course, for normal skin 
there's the same great shave as ever. Let every man choose for himself. Or in 
the words of John McEnroe, “Gentlemen, pick your Bic” 


Feel the Bic difference. 
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1986 Yankees Statistics 


Mike Armstrong 
YR CLUB W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV _ IP H R ER BB SO 
1974 Tampa 0-2 956 6 2 0 0 O 16 26547. AZe 8), 14 
Seattle 6-7 265 15 15 6 1 O 102 85 45 30 47 86 
1975 Three Rivers 5-10 270 25 24 5 1 0 150 116 55 45 44 86 
1976 Three Rivers 10-10 351 24 24 5 O O 146 146) (77) "57, 1525791 
1977 Three Rivers “16-10 3.77 30 29° 7 3 1 184 185 91 77 83 107 
1978 Indianapolis 1-2 665 161 0 0 1 23 26918) 17) 17. 47: 
Chattanooga 9-6 304 31 3 0 0 7 74 61 34 25 37 54 
1979 Nashville-a 5-1 338 32 0 0 0 3 64 58 30 24 29 53 
Amarillo 23 348 7 41 00 3 32 15 12 14 34 
Hawaii 0-0 257, 635 107) 0" 0) at 7 6 2 2 5 4 
1980 Hawaii 4-4 195 42 0 0 0 16 74 48 18 16 26 67 
SAN DIEGO 0-0 579 11 0 0 0 0 140 1 10 9 13 14 
1981 Hawaii §-2 15022" 0 © ©O 6 36 21 ay 167 12" °39 
SAN DIEGO-b 0-2 600 10 0 0 0 O 120 14 9 8 #11 9 
1982 Omaha 4-2 cten oie Oa eS ron 19 12 10 19 28 
KANSAS CITY 5-5 3.20 52 0 0 0 6 1122 88 45 40 43 75 
1983 KANSAS CITY-c 10-7 386 58 0 0 0 3 1022 86 53 44 45 52 
1984 Ft. Lauderdale 1-0 O77 8 0 0 0 2 12 9 2 1 § 18 
YANKEES-d 3-2 GAB 535. (0; <0 (0) 4) S454) 47’) 121) 12%h 26: «43 
1985 Columbus 2-2 664 21 3 0 0 2 402 49 31 30 26 40 
YANKEES 0-0 S077 9) 0) 0010) .0'* “14/2 9 (ees (seh 
Minor League Totals 70-61 3.36 297 105 24 5 42 987.1 887 454 369 434 735 
N.Y.Y. Totals 3-2 339 45 0 0 0 1 69.0 56 26 26 28 54 
A.L. Totals 18-14 3.19155 0 O O 10 310.1 230 124 110 116 181 
N.L. Totals 0-2 5.88 21 0 0 0 0 260 30 19 17 2 23 
M.L. Totals 18-16 340176 0 ©O O 10 336.1 260 143 127 140 204 
Don Baylor 
YR Club AVG G AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1967 Bluefield 346° 67t 246 50 85° 10 BY 6) “A735 52) 26> 
1968 Stockton .369 68 244 52 90 6 3 7 40 35 65 14 
Elmira 333 6 24 4 8 1 1 1 3 3 4 1 
Rochester 217 15 46 4 10 2 0 0 4 Tn 4 1 
1969 Miami -375 17 56 13 21 5 4 3 24 tf 8 3 
Dallas-Ft. Worth .300 109 406 71 122 17 10t 11 57 48 #77 #19 
1970 Rochester 327 140¢ 508 127° 166 34° 15° 22 107 76 99 26 
BALTIMORE .235, 8 17 4 4 0 0 0 4 2 3 1 
1971 Rochester 313° 136 492 104 154 31t 10 20 95 79 73 25 
BALTIMORE .000 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 1 0 
1972 BALTIMORE 253 102 320 33 81 13 3 11 38 29° 50 24 
1973 BALTIMORE 286 118 405 64 116 20 4 11) $1) °35° 4g) 32 
1974 BALTIMORE .272 137 489 66 133 22 1 10 59 43 56 29 
1975 BALTIMORE-a 282 145 524 79 148 21 6" 25) «78» )53".64> a2 
1976 OAKLAND-b 247 157 595 85 147 25 Ay 15; 68s SB e 72; 52 
1977 CALIFORNIA 251 154 561 87 141 27 0 25 75 62 76 26 
1978 CALIFORNIA 255 158 591 103 151 26 0 34 99 56 71 22 
1979 CALIFORNIA 296 162t 628 120° 186 33 3 36 139° 71 51 22 
1980 CALIFORNIA-c 250 90 340 39 85 12 2 Si w51 (24° 732 6 
1981 CALIFORNIA 239 103 377 52 90 18 3) = 17766) 42> 654 3 
1982 CALIFORNIA-d .263 157 608 80 160 24 1 24 93 57 69 10 
1983 YANKEES 303 144 534 82 162 33 3 21 85 40 53 17 
1984 YANKEES 262 134 493 84 129 29 1 27 89 38 68 1 
1985 YANKEES 231 142 477 70 110 24 1 23 91 52 90 0 
Minor League Totals 324 558 2022 425 656 106 51 72 377 286 395 115 
N.Y.Y. Totals 267 420 1504 236 401 86 5 94 265 130 211 18 
M.L. Totals -263 1912 69611048 1843 327 6 2841085 664 855 277 


GWRBI: 1980-4; 1981-11; 1982-21"; 1983-8; 1984-13; 1985-10. Total-67. 


Dale Berra 
YR Club 


1975 Niagara Falls 
1976 Charleston 
1977 Columbus 
PITTSBURGH 
1978 Columbus 
PITTSBURGH 
1979 Portland 
PITTSBURGH 
1980 PITTSBURGH 
1981 PITTSBURGH 
1982 PITTSBURGH 
1983 PITTSBURGH 
1984 PITTSBURGH-ab 
1985 YANKEES 


Minor League Totals 
N.L. Totals 


M.L. Totals 


AVG G AB 
257 67 269° 
298 139" 527 
290 125 438 
175 17 40 
280 99 361 
207 56 «135 
324 56 210 
211 44 123 
220 93 245 
241 81 232 
263 156 529 
251 161 537 
222 136 450 
Ce) 


R 
36 


H 


69 
157 


25 


2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
6 4 . 3 49° 19: -47° Tig 
28 5 16 89 41 98 7 
18 #7 #18 #54 44 67 12 
1 O60. o3- oe 8 0 
18 5 18 63 30 73 9 
2 OS Bln 14) 1Gr 120 mes 
395 (2° 6) -82). 49: 429-32 
SOM Chat Seatt' a d7emO 
Be 225 6 Si: 16) 525 ee 
12 WON U25 827) sz 64a nd 
2 5 10° 61 83 6 6 
25 1 10 52 61 84 8 
16% sO 49) 52t 34" (78s al 
ole oil 1 Bie 7 20 eae 


289 486 1806 277 522 83 23 61 287 153 314 39 


238 744 2291 215 545 94 
-238 792 2400 223 570 99 


8 46 255 186 376 31 
9 47 263 193 396 32 


GWRBI: 1980-4; 1981-2; 1982-6; 1983-4; 1984-9; 1985-1. Total-26. 


Britt Burns 


YR CLUB 


1978 Appleton 
CHICAGO (AL) 
Knoxville 

1979 Knoxville 
lowa 
CHICAGO (AL) 

1980 CHICAGO (AL) 

1981 CHICAGO (AL) 

1982 CHICAGO (AL) 

1983 CHICAGO (AL)-a 

1984 CHICAGO (AL)-b 
Appleton 
Denver 

1985 CHICAGO {AL)-c 


Minor League Totals 
M.L. Totals 


Marty Bystrom 
YR CLUB 


1977 Spartanburg 

1978 Peninsula 

1979 Okla. City 

1980 Okla. City-a 
PHILADELPHIA 

1981 PHILADELPHIA 
Reading 

1982 PHILADELPHIA-b 

1983 PHILADELPHIA-cd 
Peninsula 

1984 Portland 
PHILADELPHIA-e 
YANKEES-f 

1984 Totals 

1985 Columbus 
YANKEES-g 


Minor League Totals 
N.Y.Y. Totals 
N.L. Totals 


M.L. Totals 


W-L_ ERA G GS CGSho 
32! 2.40; 6:7 165 ii 0 
0:2) 13:755 32) (2) +05 0 
100429 «44 C4 OO COO 
6-10 483 20 19 4 1 
ede idee) of ekGa 61) 0) 
00 540 6 0 0 0 
18-13 284 34 32 11 1 
10-6 264 24 23 5 1 
13-5 4.04 28 28 5 1 
10-11 358 29 26 8 4 
412 500 34 16 2 0 
1-0 4:60 1) 0h 0 
10 450 141 #1 #O O 
18-11 396 36 34 8 4 
14-16 4.06 39 37 6 1 


70-60 3.66 193 161 39 11 


W-L_ ERA G GS CGSho SV_ IP H 


13-11 3.38 27¢ 27 
$15-7 283 26 26 
9-5 4.08 26 26t 
65 366 14 14 
50 150 6 5§ 
43 333 9 9 
00 450 2 2 
56 485 19 16 
69 460 24 23 
10 000 1 1 
0-2 556 5 5 
44 508 11 11 
22 297 7 7 
66 422 18 18 
20 188 4 4 
32 571 8 8 
46-30 3.43 105 105 
5-4 437 15 15 
24-22 4,23 69 64 
29-26 4.26 84 79 


12° 32 
13¢ 5t 
7 “0 
4 1 
1 1 
1 0 
o 0 
1) 40 
1 1 
0 0 
0 0 
o 0 
0 0 
0 60 
0.60 
a) 
3606«8 
CTC 
4 2 
4 2 


2 


Ip H 


21 24 
110 
41 41 
5 10 5 3 1 2 
238 
156.2 
169.1 
173.2 165 55 
117.0 130 45 
5.0 4 1 1 1 5 
6.0 8 7S) 43) 28) TES 
227.0 206 105 100 79 172 


213.0 226 113 96 62 181 
1095.0 1045 499 445 362 734 


49 
4&7 


BINICCOWODOCSDCO--sAc00o 


R ER BB SO 


0 184 199° 83 69 49 99 
0 197° 170 71 62 46 159° 
0 172 174 102 78 69 108 
0 91 89 49 37 27 68 
0 36 26, 65 +6), 9) 724 
0 54 55 21 20 16 24 
0 4 Bu 42 42: 1 2 
Oo 89 93 53 48 35 50 
0 1191 136 75 61 44 87 
Oo 60 5 1 i) 1 9 
0: (23:0) 26. 47° 145 -9) 410 
0 S62 66 36 32 22 26 
0 391 34 16 13 13 24 
0 960 100 52 45 35 50 
0 240 13 TUS SOV IG 
0 410 44 29 26 19 16 
0 701.0 681 332 267 211 471 


0 801 78 45 39 32 40 
0 355.0 376 191 167 126 208 


0 435.1 454 236 206 158 248 
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Henry Cotto 


YA club AVG, GAB RH 28 38 HA RBI_BB_SO_ 85 
1980 Sarasota 283 48 #166 24 47 #7 «SS O 30 12 15 12 
Quad Cities (poy NOs NIBP pO Ok” whlbewe VOUS: . 4s ON 6 
1981 Quad Cities 292 128 493 80 144 15 6 1 46 59 62 52 
1982 Midland 307 130 524 103 161 12 5 1 36 59 79 52 
1983 lowa-a 261 104 426 52 111 7 10 O 35 35 67 32 
1984 lowa ‘BOOK eA MESO M Sill 665 SOR MIO!) HO Oh ene eats it 
CHICAGO (NL)-b .274 105 146 24 40 5 0 O 8 10 2 9 
1985 Columbus 257 75 272 38 70 16 2 7 36 19 61 10 
___YANKEESc 9043456417 1 
Minor League Totals .282 507 1989 309 561 60 29 9 188 190 297 167 
MLL. Totals 282 139 202 28 57 6 O 1 14 13 35 10 
Mike Fischlin 
YR Club AVG G AB R_ H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1975 Oneonta 10901" 95) ‘Mssii2as at) c4be'a® Vol: “ei” 15) 2677 <6 
Ft.Lauderdale 188 29 1048 7 #19 4 0 0 7 10 1 1 
1976 West Haven 16% (61 248: 16 38 7 “1 2) 20° 25. 50) ‘5 
Oneonta O65) 114 She 1a") 14h Haie0: Jp’ Jer Se a) 4S 
1977 Ft. Lauderdalesa .294 53 201 28 59 6 4 O 2 27 27 4 
Columbus,GA .242 66 223 23 54 5 O 1 16 37 40 4 
HOUSTON on tie, ON La oO Oa 2) oe AORGrifiey, 
1978 Charleston 211 82 280 38 59 10 2 O 19 38 49 6 YR Club AVG G AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
HOUSTON ATG? 144 BG) eR TAC AE Oe Ob ON 0 ai TT TOA 
1979 Charleston-b 255 44 138 13 31 4 1 ft) B. c14)! -t7 4 1969 Bradenton 281 49 153 22 43) 11 1 fot” 16F 1e5— 1 
1980 Tucson 281 131 417 65 4117 24 7 3 49 57 65 30 1970 Sioux Falls 244 51 164 20 40 2 1 2 24 23 41 10 
HOUSTON-c 000 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 fn) 0 1 0 1971 Tampa __ 342 88 281 60 96 Teale S Gsh "430 184) 125 
1981 Charleston 238 136 4463 83 110 14 7 5 43 89 97 40 Three Rivers AOS 1082 Fae On Ree Oe Rae oh iO) 8 
CLEVELAND 233 22 43 3 10 1 0 0 5 3 6 3 1972 Three Rivers 818 128 472 96" 150 21 3 14 52 55 93 31 
1982 CLEVELAND 268 112 276 34 74 «12 1 0 21 34 36 9 1973 Indianapolis .827 107 397 88 130 18 5 10 58 51 8&4 43° 
1983 CLEVELAND 209 95 225 31 47 5 2 2 23 2 32 9 CINCINNATI ‘aga. 06: ievet9) “O30 6>) Ab nga, Te, Of -4 
1984 CLEVELAND 226 85 133 17 30 4 2 1 14 12 20 2 1974 Indianapolis 333 43 162 34 54 6 4 5 18 18 26 12 
1985 CLEVELAND-d 200 73 60 12 12 4 1 0 2 5 7 0 JINCINNATI 251 88 227 24 57 9 5 2 19 27 43 9 
1975 CINCINNATI 305 182 468 95 141 15 9 4 46 67 67 16 
Minor League Totals .235 651 2264 308 532 81 25 11 193 317 393 103 1976 CINCINNATI ‘336 148 562 111 189 28 9 6 74 62 65 34 
N.L. Totals 427, 58. 102 Si AG HO) Os 10), Rt AR, 1977 CINCINNATI ‘318 154 585 117 186 35 8 12 57 69 84 17 
A.L. Totals 235 387 737 97 173 26 6 3 65 80 101 23 1978 CINCINNATI ‘288 «#158 614 90 177 33 8 10 63 54 70 23 
M.L. Totals 222 445 839 100 186 27 6 3 65 84 113 24 1979 CINCINNATI-a 316 95 380 62 120 27 4 8 32 36 39 12 
+ 1981-1: ; . 1984-0: 1985-0 :- 1980 CINCINNATI 294 146 544 89 160 28 10 13 85 62 77 23 
GWABU 1961-15 19824; 1969-21 i Carb 1981 CINCINNATI-b 311 101 396 65 123 21 6 2 34 39 42 12 
1982 YANKEES ‘277 «127 «484 «70 «+134 23 «2 «12 «54 39 58 10 
Brian Fisher 1983 YANKEES-c 306 118 458 60 140 21 3 11 46 34 45 5 
1984 YANKEES 273 120 399 44 109 20 1 7 56 29 32 2 
YR_ CLUB W-L_ ERA G GS CGSho SV_ IP HR _ER 6B SO 1985 YANKEES-d 274 127 488 68 120 28 4 10 69 41 51 7 
1980 Bradenton 53 384 12 12 0 0 0 61 55 34 26 53° 48 Minor League Totals .317 475 1661 321 526 71 27 35 201 209 343 136 
1981 Anderson 68 426 2 23 6 1 O 152 139 96 72 94 152 N.Y.Y. Totals 283 492 1779 242 503 92 10 40 225 143 186 24 
1982 Durham-a 66 277 18 18 3 0 0 1040 72 43 32 43 120 N.L. Totals .307 1047 3857 672 1186 201 60 60 424 422 397 150 
1983 Savannah 8-11 5.22) 27' 27-3 1 © 150.0 172 101 87 56 103 eee en BA EEE EDA APA 
1984 Richmond-b 9-41 428 29 29° 4 0 © 1830 188 101¢ 87° 100t 122 M.L. Totals (300 1539 5636 914 1689 293 70 100 649 565 583 174 
1985 Columbus GO, 268) (7-0 loVcOe UO) atin We? oa: ys) zr M12 GWRBI: 1980-13; 1981-3; 1982-9; 1983-7; 1984-5; 1985-6. Total-43. 
YANKEES 44 238 55 0 0 O 14 981 77 32 26 #29 «85 
Minor League Totals 34-39 4.18 118 109 16 2 0 661.1 634 379 307 353 566 Ron Guidry 
M.L. Totals 44 238 55 0 0 0 14 981 77 32 26 29 85 YR CLUB W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV IP H R ER BB SO 
1971 Johnson City 2-2 241 Tap Paver OL aL 34 13 #11 «#27 61 
— 1972 Ft. Lauderdale-a 2-4 3.82 15 13 1 1 0 66 53 35 28 50 61 
nary 1973 Kinston-b 76 321 20 16 2 1 1 101 8 53 36 70 97 
1974 West Haven-c 24 526 37 8 1 0 2 77 8 48 45 53 79 
1975 Syracuse 65 290 42 0 0 0 14 62 46 24 20 37 76 
YANKEES 0-1 338 10 10 0 0 6 «1 #6 6 9 15+ 
1976 Syracuse 5&1 068 22 00 09 4 1 5S 3 13 5d 
YANKEES 00 563 70 0 0 0 1 2 12 10 4 12 
1977 YANKEES 16-7 282° 31°25 9 5 1 211 174 72 66 65 176 
1978 YANKEES 25-3 -'1.74° 35 35 16 9° 0 274 187 61 53 72 248 
1979 YANKEES-a 18-8 2.78° 33 30 15 2 2 236 203 83 73 71 201 
1980 YANKEES 17-10 356 37 29 5 3 1 220 215 97 87 80 166 
1981 YANKEES-d 11-5 2.76 23 21 0 0 O 127 100 41 39 26 104 
1982 YANKEES 14-8 381 34 33 6 1 O 222 216 104 94 69 162 
1983 YANKEES 21-9 3.42 31 31 21 3 0 250.1 232 99 95 60 156 
1984 YANKEES-e 10-11 451 29 28 § 1 0 195.2 223 102 98 44 127 
1985 YANKEES 22-6 3.27 34 33 11 2 O 259.0 243 104 94 42 143 
Minor League Totals 24-22 3.27 143 44-6 3 26 393.0 314 178 143 250 424 
MLL. Totals 154-68 3.17 304 266 88 26 4 2027.0 1828 781 715 5421510 
Ron Hassey 
YR Club AVG G AB R_ H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1976 San Jose ‘A060 o2! Wieel  *718 Agi TaN ho) Melee Ole 20 
Williamsport O79), “217 Wes; 6 Bi) SGe now VO. WB)’ 141 8'91. 70 
1977 Toledo ‘296 129 446 50 192 21 1 #10 S7 57 5B 7 
1978 Portland 923 #72 235 42 76 12 1 12 52 39 28 2 
CLEVELAND 209" 125). 7Ay Be SiO! Owe! Ob Sy ea) 2 
1979 Tacoma ‘999 44. 167 «25 BS’ 40) 10) 3% 127) 23) 16: 2 
CLEVELAND 287 75 223 20 64 14 O 4 32 19 19 1 
1980 CLEVELAND ‘318 130 390 43 124 18 4 8 65 49 51 O 
1981 CLEVELAND 1360; 61) 1190) iG 044) 4) SO) A 25 17 1 40 
1982 CLEVELAND 251 1138 323 33 81 18 O 5 34 53 30 3 
1983 CLEVELAND 270 «+117 «341 «+48 «#392 21 O 6 42 38 3 2 
1984CLEVELAND-a 255 48 149 11 38 +5 1 #O 19 15 26 1 
CHICAGO (N)-bc 333 19 33° «45 «O17COCC 5 KC 
1984 Totals ‘269. 67° 182 16. 49 «5 4 2 24. 19 62) 4 
1985 YANKEES-de 20692267 317916 = 13 4228210 
Minor League Totals .309 288 968 130 299 50 2 26 151 133 113° 11 
AL.Totais 274661 1957 199 537 96 6 39 268 224 200 9 
MLL. Totals 275 680 1990 204 548 96 6 41 273 228 206 9 


GWRBI: 1980-7. 1981-1, 1982-6, 1983-3, 1984-2, 1985-6. Total-25. 
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ae 


JA 


Rickey Henderson 
YR Club AVG 
1976 Boise 336 
1977 Modesto 345 
1978 Jersey City 310 
1979 Ogden .309 

OAKLAND 274 
1980 OAKLAND -303 
1981 OAKLAND 319 
1982 OAKLAND .267 
1983 OAKLAND .292 
1984 OAKLAND-a 293 
1985 Ft. Lauderdale -167 

YANKEES-b 314 
Minor League Totals 


M.L. Totals 


Al Holland 
YR CLUB 


1975 Bradenton 
Niagara Falts 
1976 Salem 
1977 Shreveport 
Columbus 
PITTSBURGH 
1978 Columbus-a 
1979 Portland-b 
Phoenix 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1980 SAN FRANCISCO 
1981 SAN FRANCISCO 
1982 SAN FRAN.-cd 
1983 PHILADELPHIA-e 
1984 PHILADELPHIA 
1985 PHILADELPHIA-f 
PITTSBURGH-g 
CALIFORNIA-h 
1985 Totals 


Minor League Totals 
N.L. Totals 


MLL. Totals 


AUN 


Vic Mata 
YR Club 


1978 Oneonta 
1979 Oneonta 
1980 Greensboro 
1981 Greensboro 
1982 Greensboro 
1983 Nashville 
1984 Columbus 
1985 Columbus 
YANKEES 


Minor League Totals 
M.L. Totals 
GWRBI: 1984-1. 


325 383 1325 305 430 55 


(Boe tS 
547 146 


H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
SEAS) YOU S23 age aoe og 
166 18 4 #11 #69 104 67 95° 
136 13 4 #O 33 83 65 at* 
80 11 8 3 2 53 41 44 
9% 13 3 1 2 34 39 33 
179 22 4 «69 «#53 117 54 100° 
135° 18 7 6 35 64 68 56° 
143 24 4 10 51 116" 94 130° 
150 25 7 9 48 103" 80 108° 
147 27 4 16 58 86 81 66° 

1 Of al OFFS be 25a 
172 28 5 24 72 99 65 80° 


19 


17 154 278 207 250 


295 934 3463 732 1022 157 34 75 343 619 481 573 
GWRBI: 1980-4; 1981-7; 1982-5; 1983-6; 1984-4; 1985-6. Total-32, 


W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV IP H 


2-2 
4-2 
4-2 
44 
6-4 
0-0 
8-5 
4-7 
6-3 
0-0 
5-3 
7-5 
7-3 
8-4 
5-10 
0-1 
1-3 
0-1 
1-5 


38-26 
33-29 
33-30 


261 
143 


1.13 
2.57 
2.96 
1.25 
3.56 
9.00 
5.34 
4.99 
3.90 
0.00 
1.76 
241 
3.33 
2.26 
3.39 
4.50 
3.38 
1.48 
2.90 


25 
6 


SBABoBBSSleu 
eceococonwono 


eccooococooon=Hco-0o-4N 


3.65 147 70 11 


277 
2.72 


341 10 
356 10 


R 
0 0 40 24 «6 
2 0 49 44 20 
0 13° «76 59 32 
0 6 36 23. «7 
0 2 86 83 44 
O50 42 pW er 
0 o 91 102 59 
1 0 92 105 56 
0 0 83 68 43 
OO VOR Nz 3.0 
Ow Fy 282 71 «(21 
0 7 101 87 «31 
0 5 1292 115 56 
0 25 912 63 26 
0 29 981 82 38 
o 1 40 5 2 
0 4 #582 48 22 
0 0 241 17 4 
Oo 5 870 70 2 


28 


17 


RiBIRapngssls 


~ 
ao 


97 


47 
14 
62 


3 21 553° 508 267 224 253 464 
0 78 574.1 478 198 177 204 457 
0 78 598.2 495 202 181 214 471 


MII 


H 2B 3B HR RBI 
EMT RE 
60 6 1 2 23 
96 11 2. 5 47 
92.11 4 2 39 

151 (25 <5 ‘5 (64 
14419 5 10 6 
87 13 5 10 49 
98 14 ae eter 
1 OF NOS OFS 


mM 
ll 


Ml 


BB SO SB 


W 
31 
47 
56 
52 
63 
59 
58 

0 


282 741 2615 396 738 99 24 37 315 202 377 


312 


36 


77. 9 


ee 64 Ortie 6 


0 


12 


= & ONFSOODODD 


Don Mattingly 
YR Club 


1979 Oneonta 
1980 Greensboro 
1981 Nashville 
1982 Columbus 
YANKEES 
1983 Columbus 
YANKEES 
1984 YANKEES 
1985 YANKEES 


Minor League Totals 
M.L. Totals 


+332 500 1842 288 611 112 
323° 410 1546 232 499 107 


G AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
53 166 20 58 10 2 3 31 390 6 2 
133 494 92 177° 32 5 9 105 59 33 8 
141 547 74 172 35 4 7 98 64 55 4 
130 476 67 150 24 2 10 75 50 24 1 
AD PR) TI ee ON ET | Crk! 0 
43. 159 35 54 11 3 8 37 2 14 2 
$1 279 34 79 15. 4° 4 92 21 31 0 
153 603 91 207° 44° 2 23 110 41 33 1 
159 652 107 211 48° 3 35 145° 56 41 2 


GWRBI: 1983-3; 1984-12; 1985-21". Total-36 


Bobby Meacham 
YR Club AVG 
1981 Gastonia 182 
1982 St. Petersburg-a .259 
1983 Columbus 262 

YANKEES 235 
1984 Nashville 290 

Columbus -283 

YANKEES .253 
1985 YANKEES 218 
Minor League Totals 


M.L. Totals 


16 37 346 323 132 17 
9 62 288 118 106 3 


G AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
14 Rie eas Oot AB) we 1 18 37 #47 «#11 
120 421 57 109 15 4 O 387 43 62 21 
120 423 58 #111 18 3 9 60 35 74 13 
(585 5 le: 2a Oe. 4.008 8 
8 31 3 Sr ON NOT Od) -"S.. 0385 ao 
46 187 3 53 13 6 2 13 19 35 6 
99 360 62 91 13 4 2 25 32 70 9g 
156 481 70 105 16 2 1 47 54 102 25 


249 368 1334 177 332 54 15 
233° 277 892 137 208 31 6 
GWRBI: 1984-4; 1985-3. Total 7. 


ERA G GS CGSho SV IP 


12 131 136 226 60 
3 76 90 182 42 


221 
136 
6 
62 
148 
23 
44 
36 
7 
79 
107 
155 
190 
221 
268 
150 
224 
238 
223 
197 
14 
2u1 


8 
108 


88 
101 
52 
74 
102 
84 
88 
8 
96 


55 
51 62 
72 101 
49 43 
3.6 
8 24 
7 
12 
50 
31 
7 9 
54 
77 
64 101 
73 «97 
107 119 
79 1—7 
47 77 
64 130 
101 152 
89 127 
99 117 

8 4 
107 121 


Joe Niekro 
YR CLUB Wee 
1966 Caldwell 0-0 
Quincy 1-2 
Dallas-Ft. Worth 5-4 
1967 CHICAGO (NL) 10-7 
1968 CHICAGO (NL) 14-10 
1969 CHICAGO (NL)-a 0-1 
SAN DIEGO-b 8-17 
1969 Totals 8-18 
1970 DETROIT 12-13 
1971 DETROIT 6-7 
1972 Toledo-c 2-0 
DETROIT 3-2 
1973 Toledo-d 7-10 
ATLANTA 2-4 
1974 Richmond 8-1 
ATLANTA-@ 3-2 
1975 lowa 1-0 
HOUSTON 6-4 
1976 HOUSTON 4-8 
1977 HOUSTON 13-8 
1978 HOUSTON 14-14 
1979 HOUSTON 21-11 
1980 HOUSTON 20-12 
1981 HOUSTON 9-9 
1982 HOUSTON 17-12 
1983 HOUSTON 15-14 
1984 HOUSTON 16-12 
1985 HOUSTON-t 9-12 
YANKEES-q 24 
1985 Totals 11-13 
Minor League Totals 24-17 
ALL. Totals 23-23 
N.L. Totals 
M.L. Totals 


OO Te NOP O AOL 4 
108 463 1 0— 2 
251 12 10 3 2— 79 
334 36 22 7 2 O 170 
432 34 29 2 1 2 177 
379 4 3 0 0 0 19 
3.70 37 31 8 3 O 202 
371 41 34 8 3 O 221 
406 38 34 6 2 O 213 
4.28 31 15. 0: O 14 122 
Rete Serr 2.) WOT hid 
SBS 18) 72 1 O47 
3.71 26 20 8 O O 143 
413 20 0 0 0 3 2% 
208 30 0 0 0 7 §2 
S00) 27 2°00." 0 43 
COOLS 7: 0-00) 4 9 
307 40 4 1 1 4 88 
336 36 130 0 O 118 
303 44 14 9 2 5 181 
386 35 29 10 1 O 203 
3.00 38 38 11 5+ 0 264 
355 37 36 11 2 O 256 
282 24 24 5 2 O 166 
247 35 35 16 5 O 2700 
348 38 38° 9 1 O 2632 
3.04 38 38° 6 1 O 2481 
372 32 32 4 1 O 2130 
58 3 3 0 0 0 121 
383 35 35 4 1 O 2251 
282 82 36 14 3 8 326 


422 9 59 7 2 


297 130 102 97 218 


2 394.1 433 197 185 137 172 
181-157 3.34 555 388 99 27 12 2906.0 2723 1125 1078 989 1425 


204-180 3.44 G45 447 106 29 14 3300.1 3156 1422 1263 1126 1597 
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Phil Niekro 
YR CLUB W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV_ IP H R ER BB SO 
1959 Wellsville 21 746 10 2 00— 35 47 38 29 24 16 
McCook 7-2 312 237 0 0 0 — §&2 35 20 18 29 48 
1960 Jacksonville 6-4 277 38 «3 10; 0 — 184 66 36 26 52 52 
Louisville 1-0 360: <6) <0) 0: O — “10 11 5 4 io, 2 
1961 Austin 4-4 295 51° 1 0 O — 110 100 45 36 53 84 
1962 Louisville 9-6 386 49 1 1 0— 98 111 50 42 41 48 
1963 Denver (in Military Service) 
1964 Denver 11-5 3.45 29 21 13 1 — 172 172 79 66 45 119 
MILWAUKEE 0-0 480 10 0 0 0 0 15 16 10 8 mn 8 
1965 MILWAUKEE 2-3 288 44 1 0 0 6 75 73 32 24 26 49 
1966 ATLANTA 4-3 414 28 0 0 0 2 S50 48 32 23 23 17 
Richmond 3-4 967.17 4 2 0— 4 43 27 22 16 36 
1967 ATLANTA 11-9 187° 46 20 10 1 9 207 164 64 43 55 129 
1968 ATLANTA 14-12 259 37 34 15 5 2 257 228 83 74 45 140 
1969 ATLANTA 23-13 257 40 35 21 4 1 264 235 93 81 57 193 
1970 ATLANTA 12-18 427 34 32 10 3 0 230 222 124 109 68 168 
1971 ATLANTA 15-14 298 42 36 18 4 2 269 248 112 89 70 173 
1972 ATLANTA 16-12 3.06 38 36 17 1 O 282 254 112 96 53 164 
1973 ATLANTA 13-10 331 42 30 9 1 4 245 214 103 90 89 131 
1974 ATLANTA $20-13 238 41 39 18 6 1 302° 249 91 80 88 195 
1975 ATLANTA 15-15 3.20 39 37 13 1 O 276 285 115 98 72 144 
1976 ATLANTA 17-11 3.29 39 37 10 2 O 271 249 116 99 101 173 
1977 ATLANTA 16-20t 4.04 44 43° 20° 2 0 330° 315° 166" 148° 164° 262° 
1978 ATLANTA 19-18" 288 44 42° 22° 4 1 334° 295° 129° 107t 102 248 
1979 ATLANTA $21-20° 339 44 44° 23° 1 O 342° 311° 160° 129 113° 208 
1980 ATLANTA 15-18" 363 40 38t 11 3 1 275 256 119 111 85 176 
1981 ATLANTA 7-7 3.11 22 22 3 3 O 139 120 56 48 56 62 
1982 ATLANTA-a 17-4 361 35 35 4 2 O 2341 225 106 94 73 144 
1983 ATLANTA-b 11-10 3.97 34 33 2 O O 201.2 212 94 89 105 128 
1984 YANKEES 16-8 3.09 32 31 5 1 O 2152 219 85 74 76 136 
1985 YANKEES 16-12 409 33 33 7 1 O 220.0 203 110 100 120 149 
Minor League Totals 43-26 3.62 223 32 16 0 0 604 585 300 243 269 405 
N.Y.Y. Totals 32-20 3.59 65 64 12 2 0 435.2 422 195 174 196 285 
N.L. Totals 268-230 3.20 739 594 226 43 29 4619.0 4218 1917 1640 1452 2912 
M.L. Totals 300-250 3.23 804 658 238 45 295054,2 4640 2112 1814 1648 3197 
Mike Pagliarulo 
YR Club AVG G AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1981 Oneonta 216 72 245 32 53 9 4 2 2 38 47 13 
1982 Greensboro 280 123 403 79 113 22 0 22 79 83 76 7 
1983 Nashville 260 1385 450 82 117 19 4 19 80 59 100 8 
1984 Columbus 212 58 146 24 31 | Tee a} ye 2s) 18, “S0i" “0 
YANKEES 239 #67 «+201 24 48 15 3 7 34 15 46 O 
1985 YANKEES 239 «138 380 55 91 16 2 19 62 45 86 O 
Minor League Totals .252 388 1244 217 314 55 9 50 212 198 253 28 
M.L. Totals 239 406 581 79 139 31 5 26 96 60 132 0 


GWRBI: 1984-5; 1985-5. Total-10. 
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Dan Pasqua 


YR Club AVG G AB R_ 4H 2B 
1982 Paintsville 301 60 239 43 72 10 
Oneonta 294 4 3S ae | 
1983 Ft. Lauderdale .273 131 451 83 123 25 
Columbus .000 1 3) 0) 0 oO 
1984 Nashville 243 186 460 78 112 14 
1985 Columbus 321 78 287 52 92 16 
YANKEES 209 60 148 17 31 3 
Minor League Totals .277 410 1457 259 404 66 
MLL. Totals 209 60 148 17 31 3 
GWRBI: 1985-1. 
Willie Randolph 
YR Club AVG G AB RH 2B 
1972 Bradenton 317 44 167 21 53 6 
1973 Charleston 280 121 428 93 120 25 
1974 Thetford Mines  .254 135 461 103° 117 28 
1975 Charleston 339 #91 313 41 106 13 
PITTSBURGH-a .164 30 61 9 10 1 
1976 YANKEES 267 125 430 59 #115 15 
1977 YANKEES 274 147 551 91 151 28 
1978 YANKEES-b 279 1384 499 87 139 18 
1979 YANKEES 270 153 574 98 155 15 
1980 YANKEES 294 1388 513 99 151 23 
1981 YANKEES 232 93 357 59 83 14 
1982 YANKEES 280 144 553 85 155 21 
1983 YANKEES-c 279 104 420 73 117 21 
1984 YANKEES 287 142 564 86 162 24 
1985 YANKEES 276 143 497 75 137 21 
Minor League Totals .289 391 1369 258 396 72 
N.Y.Y. Totals 275 1323 4958 812 1365 200 
MLL, Totals .274 1353 5019 821 1375 201 


3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
2 16° 63+ 22 42 1 
Cp i 
10 19 84 80 125 12 
ORG TO it ) 
3 33° 91 95 148° 5 
5 18 69 48 62 5 
te 3:9) 3255 AGL 36) 0 
20 88 311 248 382 24 
1 9 2 16 38 O 
3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
5 0 10 24 23 10 
6 8 51 90° 54 43 
6 12 53 110° 78 38 
5 7 42 37 29 14 
hee One tiss Go 1 
4 1 40 58 39 37 
1 4 40 64 53 13 
6 3 42 82 51 36 
13 5 61 95 39 32 
7 7 46 119° 45 30 
Sy 2 126.167 24" “14 
4 3 36 75 35 16 
1 2 38 53 32 12 
Ve ae) a: 
2 5 40 8 39 16 


22 27 156 261 184 105 
53 34 398 774 397 217 


53 34 401 780 398 218 


GWRBI: 1980-5; 1981-2; 1982-6; 1983-1; 1984-5; 1985-6. Total-25. 


Dennis Rasmussen 
YR CLUB W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV 
1980 Salinas, 4-6 545 11 11 4 1 0 
1981 Holyoke 8-12 398 24 24 6 1 O 
1982 Spokane-a 11-8 5.03 27 27 4 2 0 
1983 Columbus-b $13-10 457 28 28t 8 1 O 
SAN DIEGO-c 0-0 198 4 1 0 0 0 
1984 Columbus 4-1 3.000 (6:' «6, (39 1) 40 
YANKEES 9-6 457 24 24 1 0 0 
1985 Columbus 0-3 S00) O72 7 Mi Ot: 
YANKEES 3-5 398 22 16 2 0 0 
Minor League Totals 40-40 4.50103 103 26 6 0O 
N.Y.Y. Totals 15-11 3.73 46 40 3 0 0 
M.L. Totals 12-11 421 50 41 3 0 0 
Dave Righetti 
YR CLUB W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV 
1977 Asheville 11-3 914) A) 16) “Si, 10.10 
1978 Tulsa-a-b 5-5 316 13.13: 6 O 0 
1979 West Haven-c 4-3 196 11 11 3 0 0 
Columbus: 3-2 Zea" as 16) 43 (2.50 
YANKEES 0-1 B7ty JG SiO" OF 0 
1980 Columbus 610 463 24 23 4 1 0 
1981 Columbus 5-0 1007 “297 2 eee 
YANKEES 8-4 206 15 15 2 0 0 
1982 Columbus 1-0 281 4 4 1 0 0 
YANKEES 11-10 3.79 33 27 4 0 1 
1983 YANKEES 14-8 3.44 31 31 7 2 0 
1984 YANKEES-e 5-6 234 6 0 0 0 31 
1985 YANKEES 12-7 278 74 0 0 0 2 
Minor League Totals 35-23 3.17 84 80 22 5 O 
M.L. Totals 50-36 3,09 220 76 13 2 61 
Andre Robertson 
YR Club AVG G AB R H 2B 
1979 Dunedin 216 70 264 35 57 24 
Syracuse-a 000 1 4 0 D7 70 
1980 Ft. Lauderdale .249 63 233 30 SB 7 
Nashville 261 13 «46 7 12 2 
Columbus 251 68 215 22 S4 7 
1981 Columbus 259 123 402 55 104 13 
YANKEES 263 10 19 1 5 1 
1982 Columbus .203 57 202 28 41 he 
YANKEES 220 44 118 16 26 5 
1983 YANKEES-b 248 98 322 37 80 16 
1984 Columbus 239 69 226 30 54 8 
YANKEES 214 52 140 10 30 5 
1985 Columbus 393 9 28 3 WW 1 
YANKEES-c 328 50 125 16 41 5 
Minor League Totals .241 473 1620 210 391 69 
M.L. Totals .251 254 724 80 182 32 


GWRBI: 1982-1, 1983-1, 1984-1, 1985-0. Total-3. 


IP H R ER BB SO 
76 69 51 46 52 63 
156 134 95 69 99 125 
171.2 166 110 96 113 162 
181 161 106 92 108 187° 
13:2’ 40° .5' 9S 48) 13) 
43.2 24 15 15 27 3 
147.2 127 79 75 60 110 
450 41 24 19 25 43 
101.2 97 56 45 42 63 


673.1 595 361 337 424 610 
289.1 224 135 120 102 173 


263.0 234 140 123 110 186 


ip H R ER BB SO 
109 98 47 38 53 101 
91 66 40 32 49 127 
69 45 23 15 45 78 
40 22 13 #13 #19 «44 
17 AO Se 7e So OleAS' 
142 124 79 73 101° 139 
45 30 8 5 26 50 
105 75 25 24 38 89 
25.2 22 11 8 12 33 
183.0 155 88 77 108° 163 
217.0 194 96 83 67 169 
961 79 29 25 37 90 
107.0 96 36 33 45 92 


521.2 407 221 184 305 572 
725.1 609 281 249 305 616 


3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
9° 3.28 26°50 2 
ONO 10> Ot (Oe a0) 
ae OSS Te (41 AO 
1 i a Si 3. 10 
Gx iS! 19) 17 $28." 52 
Ge <a) 40) 13) 70." a8 
Gee 10) 0h 0s sama 
a 28 (26) 18) 940) 
0 (2). 91 16) “1S Te 
Je 1 322 16S Stee 
1 6 19: “8? 42", 
1 0: 16) At 7 20.2t0: 
OS 20)F ail 1 3° 4«20 
OVE S27 24S at 
21 25 175 93 278 20 


4 5 54 26 120 4 


Ed Whitson 


YR CLUB W-L_ ERA G GS CGSho SV IP H R ER BB SO 
1974 Bradenton 1-4 430 8 8 1 0 0 44 45°28. 21 165) 125; 
1975 Charleston, WV 8-15" 5.07 24 24 5 1 0 142 140 96° 80° 99 120 
1976 Salem T15-9 253 26 26 16° 2 0 203° 168 75 57 65 186° 
1977 Columbus 813° 334 26 26 9 0 0 175 175 74 65 68 120 

PITTSBURGH 1-0 338 5 2 0 0 0 16 WwW 6 6 9 10 
1978 Columbus 2-2 SAD Tt A Oh Oe Gt $6 25 21 10 55 

PITTSBURGH 5-6 328 43 0 0 0 4 74 66 31 27 37 64 
1979 PITTSBURGH-a 2-3 43419 7 0 0 1 572 53 36 28 36 31 

SAN FRANCISCO 5-8 396 18 17 2 0 O 100.1 98 47 44 39 62 

1979 Totals 7-11 410 37 24 2 O 1 1580 151 83 72 75 93 
1980 SAN FRANCISCO 11-13 3.10 34 34 6 2 0 2120 222 a8 73° «56 90 
1981 SAN FRANCISCO-b 6-9 4.02 22 22 2 1 0 1230 130 61 55 47 65 
1982 CLEVELAND-c 4-2 326 40 9 1 #1 2 1080 91 43 39 58 61 
1983 SAN DIEGO-d 5-7 430 31 21 2 0 1 144.1 143 73 69 SO 81 

Las Vegas 1-0 675 3 3 0 0 0 120 1 9g 9 5 1 
1984 SAN DIEGO-e 14-8 324 31 31 1 #O O 189.0 181 72 68 42 103 
1985 YANKEES 10-8 488 30 30 2 2 O 1582 201 100 86 43 89 
Minor League Totals 35-43 3.63 94 84 32 3 0 627 599 307 253 262 517 
ALL. Totals 14-10 4.22 70 39 3 3 2 266.2 292 143 125 101 150 
N.L. Totals 49-54 3.63 203 134 13 3 6 916.1 904 414 370 316 506 
M.L. Totals 63-64 3.72273 173 16 6 8 1183.0 1196 557 495 417 656 


Gary Roenicke 
YR Club AVG G AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
GAR B28) SBHe RBI BBSSOUS8 
1973 Jamestown 298 68 255 48 76 17 6 3 40 37 38 3 
1974 West Palm Beach .277 131 470 68 130 24 0 14 82° 63 61 22 
Quebec City 333 1 3 0 1 0.) (0 0 ONO) 50 0 
1975 Quebec City 285 131 466 67 133 23 0 14 74 58 73 6 
1976 Denver .290 77 +252 «56 73 «11 5 12 44 41 39 4 
MONTREAL eee 729 190" Orr i260" Su ov 2? Sy 4Puss <0 
1977 Denver-a 321. 124 448 87 144 31 4 11 72 46 45 12 
1978 BALTIMORE 259 27 58 5 15> 23 #0. 3 157 <8 3 0 
Rochester 307 98 329 49 #101 15 1 13 64 34 50 3 
1979 BALTIMORE 261 133 376 60 98 16 1 25 64 61 74 1 
1980 BALTIMORE-b 239 118 297 40 71 13 O 10 28 41 49 2 
1981 BALTIMORE 269 85 219 31 59 16 0 3. FeO “23> 29 1 
1982 BALTIMORE -270 137 393 58 106 25 a 21s <74 6705.73. 6 
1983 BALTIMORE 260 115 323 45 84 13 0 19 64 30 35 2 
1984 BALTIMORE 224 121 326 36 73° «19 1 10 44 58 43 1 
1985 BALTIMORE-c 218 113 225 36 49 9 O 15 43 44 36 2 


Minor League Totals .296 630 2223 375 658 121 16 67 376 279 306 50 


ALL. Totals 250 849 2217 311 555 114 3 106 352 327 339 
MLL. Totals 249 878 2307 328 575 117 4 108 357 339 360 15 Dave Winfield 
GWRBI: 1979-11, 1980-4, 1981-2, 1982-3, 1983-6, 1984-4. 1985-5. Total-35. 
YR Club AVG G AB R-° H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1973 SAN DIEGO 277 56 141 9 #39 4 #14 #3 12 12 19 «OO 
Bob Shirley 1974 SAN DIEGO 265 145 498 57 132 18 4 20 75 40 96 9 
1975 SAN DIEGO 267 143 509 74 136 20 2 15 76 69 82 23 
YR CLUB W-L_ ERA G GS CGSho SV IP HR ER BB SO 1976 SAN DIEGO 283 137 492 81 139 26 4 13 69 65 78 26 
SE WE ERAS GEGEN CG Sho. SV. IPs NR JER BB (SO 
Teas ho SRO Se ae 1977 SAN DIEGO 275 157 615 104 169 29 7 25 92 58 75 16 
dine BBs) MEDEA a, Ob sb EEF Lal aebilar eine cap 1978 SAN DIEGO 308 158 587 88 181 30 5 24 97 55 82 24 
3 1979 SAN DIEGO 308 159 597 97 184 27 10 34 118° 8 71 15 
1977 SAN DIEGO 12-18 370 39 25 1 0 0 214 215 107 88 100 146 
SeINinecs Eis Sete ie) oc es neds Tee en cieeye ite 1980 SAN DIEGO-a 276-162 558 89 154 25 6 20 87 79 83 23 
1979 SAN DIEGO 816 338 49 25 4 1 0 205 196 89 77 59 117 1981 YANKEES 294 105 388 52 114 25 1 13 68 43 41 11 
1980 SAN DIEGO-a 11-12 355 59 12 3 0 7 137 143 58 54 54 67 1982 YANKEES-b 280 140 539 84 151 24 8 37 106 45 64 5 
 GELSRLOINEE Cs SAO ERTANY hho) cae Moe eae eat cee 1983 YANKEES 283 152 598 99 169 26 8 32 116 58 77 15 
1982 CINCINNATI-c 813 360 41 20 1 O 0 1522 138 74 61 73 89 1984 YANKEES-c ‘340 141 567 106 193 34 4 19 100 53 71 6 
Gd NINEEES eh Oat Mer va ee 1985 YANKEES 275 155 633 105 174 34 6 26 114 52 96 19 
1984 YANKEES 33 338 41 7 1 «0 0 1141 119 47 43 38 48 N.Y.Y. Totals .294 693 2725 446 801 143 27 127 504 251 349 56 
1985 YANKEES SO EE B20 2 1000 108 SS, .284 1117 3997 599 1134 179 39 154 626 463 586 133 
Minor League Totals 14-10 4.13 29 29 10 0 0 192 204 117 88 63 137 
ee 1etG sGMRLeAM AS. [An oe Sea ata dees M.L. Totals .288 1810 67221045 1935 322 66 2811130 714 934 189 
N.L. Totals 53-74 3.62 266 123 12 1 13 953.2 934 445 384 381 557 GWRBI: 1980-10; 1981-9; 1982-15; 1983-21; 1984-13; 1985-19. Total-87. ; 
MLL. Totals 66-90 3.64 380 155 16 2 15 1285.0 1278 597 520 481 713 
Rod Scurry Butch Wynegar 
YR CLUB W-L__ERA_G GS CGSho SV_IP =H R ER BB SO YR Club AVG G AB R_ 4H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
SE ESS ORSHO SVS 1H) A ERSIBALIED 
1974 Niagara Falls 56 344 14 14 3 0 0 8 55 36 34 74 102 1974 Elizabethton 346° 60 191 32 66 10 0 8 51 43 16 O 
1975 Salem 9-12 3.68 26 26 5 0 0 150 128 79 61 118 143 1975 Reno 314 139t 468 106 147 18 6 19 1127142" 55 14 
1976 Shreveport 8-8 387 24 24 1 O 0 123 120 71 53 83 83 1976 MINNESOTA 260 149 534 58 139 21 2 10 69 79 63 O 
1977 Shreveport 311 287 18 18 6 1 0113 97 54 36 48 111 1977MINNESOTA 261-144: «532-76 «139:«22)=«3ss10:«79 «6B CC]Ct«C 
Columbus 32 458 8 8 1 1 0 37 30 31 19 32 39 1978MINNESOTA $229 135 454 36 104 22 1 4 «45 #47 «42 «4 
1978 Columbus-a 33 571 16 11 1 0 0 63 69 44 40 43 57 1979MINNESOTA 270 '149:«504 74 «136 «2020 «27 «57:«74:«36—Ct—« 
Shreveport 4-471 5 5 1 0 0 29 27 19 15 24 38 1980MINNESOTA 255 146 «486 «61 124 18 3 #5 57 63 36 3 
1979 Portiand-b 55 413 35 15 1 0 0 122 121 64 56 72 94 1981MINNESOTA-a 147, 47:'150 11 «37:—««dS SOC sd? 8 
1980 PITTSBURGH 0-2 213 200 0 0 0 3 23 12 9 17 2 1982MINNESOTA-b 209 24 86 9 18 4 0 1 8 10 12 0 
1981 PITTSBURGH 45 377 27 7 0 0 7 7 «74 33 31 40 65 YANKEES-c 293 63 191 27 56 8 1 3 20 40 21 O 
1982 PITTSBURGH 45 174 76 0 0 O 14 1032 79 26 20 64 95 1982 Totals 267 87 277 36 74 12 1 4 28 50 33 O 
1983 PITTSBURGH 49 556 61 0 0 0 7 680 63 45 42 53 67 1983 YANKEESd 296 94 301 40 89 18 2 6 42 52 29 4 
1984 PITTSBURGHc = 56 «253 43 «0 20 20 «64 «(461 28 14 13 22 48 1984 YANKEES 267 129 442 48 118 13 1 6 45 65 35 1 
1985 PITTSBURGH-d 0-1 321 30 0 0 0 2 472 42 22 17 28 43 1985 YANKEES-e 223.102 309 27 69 15 0 5 32 64 43 0 
YANKEES 10° (284 6 0 0 0 1 122 § @ 4 40 17 
Petia 11343 35 0 0 0 3 601 47 26 21 38 60  MinorLeague Totals .323 199 659 138 213.28 6 27 163 185 714 
Minor League Totals 37-51 3.89 146 121 19 2 0 726 647 398 314 494 667 ~—«*N-Y.. Totals 287 9081283 142" 392 4A 20190 221 128 2 
N.L. Totals 17-28 3.15 257 7 © 0 34 377.2 309 152 132 224 346 MLL. Totals .258 1282 3989 467 1029 166 13 57 464 579 387 10 
MLL. Totals 16:28 3.14 262 7 0 0 35 390.1 314 156 136 234 363  GWRBI: 1980-4; 1981-0; 1982-2; 1983-3; 1984-5: 1985-3. Total-17. 
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Grab 
a dab. 


You'll 
love the 
taste of 

Germany's 
best 
serve! 


— GERMAN BEER 


BREWED AND BOTTLED IN 
DORTMUND/GERMANY 


Dortnuncler, Motion -Braucre * 


Brewed, Bottled and raider ay in Dortmund, W. Germany by teeta Actien-Brauerei 
ported by Beer Import Company,Union, N.J. 


Pete Sheehy: Yankees Legend 


The memory of Michael Joseph ‘‘Pete”’ 
Sheehy will always have a special place in 
the Yankees family. As Yankees clubhouse 
man for over 58 years, Pete was as dedicated 
to his job as any Yankees great was to play- 
ing baseball. He began working for the 
Yankees as a 16-year-old and little did he 
know he would continue to work at Yankee 
Stadium until his death in August of 1985. 
Pete was a classy guy and a complete pro at 
his job. As keeper of the Pinstripes, he 
earned the respect of generations of ball- 
players from Ruth to DiMaggio to Mattingly. 
In his own way Pete represented a special 
kind of Yankees excellence. He'll always be 
with us. 


Photographs by Arlene Schulman 11 3 
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HERE'S A SPORTS CAR ‘WITH ‘ENOUGH ROOM FOR FIVE CHILDREN. 


YOWAND-THE FOUR KIDS. 


“What a drag it is getting old, somebody 
once said. 

On the other hand, consider somebody who 
faces maturity in the new Saab 9000. 

At the very moment you're fulfilling familial 
responsibilities by getting a car with lots of leg- 
room and headroom and storage space 
(enough cubic feet to be designated a 
“large” car by the EPA), you’ve also got 
in your hands a car with: 

A 16-valve, intercooled, turbo- 
charged engine that goes from 0 to 60 in 
hardly any seconds (well, actually 7.6 
according to Road & Track and 7.7 ac- 
cording to Car and Driver); a suspension 
system that keeps a car to the road like 
a centipede; a gearbox whose throws 
are short, swift, and sure; a steering 
and braking philosophy fully appropriate 
to rally cars; and an approach to putting all those 
disparate elements together that creates what has 
been for 35 years the wonderfully idiosyncratic 
Saab driving experience. 

At the same time, you’re comfortable (seats, 
headrests, seat belts that adjust almost any which 
way) and protected from the elements (Automatic 
Climate Control, with a computer that keeps the 
temperature precisely where you want it), you’re 
also stimulated mentally and physically by the feel 


of the road. You’re not turned into a marshmallow 
by all the luxury. Rather, each “appointment” aims 
to make youa better, safer, more interested driver. 

The aim of the new Saab 9000 is not to help 
you age gracefully. That’s for those ponderous 
monstrosities called “luxury” cars. 


The new Saab 9000. 

And the aim is not to put you into a second 
childhood, either. That’s for those decaled contriv- 
ances called, well, whatever they’re called. 

The aim: a car that is, at the same time, the 
car you want and the car you need, and the car 
you can afford. If the new Saab 9000 does all that, 
it will be, believe it or not, an automotive first. 


(ZS 


The most intelligent cars ever built. 


Base price for the Saab 9000 with 5-speed transmission ts $22,145. The Saab 9000 with a Leather Package consisting of leather seating surfaces, electric tilt/slide tinted glass sunroof 
and fog lights is $23,945. Manufacturer's suggested retail prices. Not including taxes, license, freight, dealer charges or options. 


BRAD ARNSBERG .. . Pitcher... 
6-4, 205, 23 years old, bats and throws 
right . . . Yankees 1985 Minor League 
Pitcher of the Year . . . 26-7 record in 
only two years of pro ball. . . Led 
Double-A Eastern League in winning 
percentage (.842) and ERA (1.59) and 
tied for lead in wins (14) in 1985... 
has a good assortment of pitches. . . 
completed nine of 20 starts a year ago. 


JAY BUHNER .. . Outfielder. . . 6-3, 
205, 21 years old, bats and throws right 
. » . acquired from Pittsburgh in 1984 
along with Dale Berra. . . Florida State 
League All-Star last year . . . hit .296 
and led Fort Lauderdale with 76 RBIs 

. . excellent fielder with powerful 
arm. . . had .323 BA in New York-Penn 
League in 1984. 


On the Way Up 


RICK BALABON .. . Pitcher. . . 6-2, 
175, 19 years old, bats and throws right 

. . . Yankees’ first pick in 1985 June 
draft . . . was 5-2 with a 1.74 ERA at 
Class-A Oneonta last season. . . 

struck out 68 batters in 72.1 innings. . . 
hard thrower with Major League fast- 
ball who's quickly learning to throw 
breaking pitches. 


ORESTES DESTRADE . . . First Base- 
man. . . 6-4, 210, 23 years old, switch- 
hitter and throws right . . . led Albany- 
Colonie in numerous offensive categor- 

ies last year including hits (119), HRs 

(23), RBIs (72) and slugging percentage 

(.471). . . can also DH and play 
outfield. 
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On the Way Up 


di 


PY 


DOUG DRABECK .. . Pitcher. . . 6-1, 
185, 23 years old, bats and throws right 
. . acquired by Yankees in 1984 from 

the Chicago White Sox in the Roy 
Smalley deal. . . won 13 games with 
Double-A Albany-Colonie last year and 
owns a 2.88 ERA in three years of pro 
ball. 


STEVE GEORGE .. . Pitcher. . . 6-0, 
160, 24 years old, bats and throws left 

. . Selected as Yankees 15th round 
pick in June 1982 draft. . . last year led 
Florida State League with five shutouts 
and 12 complete games. . . All-Star 
hurler finished 13-7 (1.75 ERA), strik- 
ing out 141 batters in 164.2 innings. . . 


held opponents to a cumulative .201 BA. 
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BILL FULTON . . . Pitcher. . . 6-3, 


195, 22 years old, bats and throws right 


. . was Yankees’ second-round pick 
(secondary phase) in 1983 free agent 
draft. . . was 11-2 with a 1.61 ERA in 
Class-A last year. . . has pitched two 
no-hitters in minors . . . was tied for 
second in the Florida State league with 
nine complete games in 1985. 


PHIL LOMBARDI... Catcher... 
6-2, 200, 23 years old, bats and throws 
right . . . selected by Yankees in the 
third round of June 1981 draft. . . 
batted .256 in Double-A in 1985. . . 
strong arm, good speed and can hit for 
power. . . stole 22 of 26 bases in 1984 
at Class-A Fort Lauderdale and led club 
with 70 RBIs. 


MITCH LYDEN .. . Catcher. . . 6-3, 
200, 21 years old, bats and throws right 
. . . Yankees’ fourth round pick in June 
83 draft . . . caught 101 games and led 
Florida State League in fielding percent- 
age (.988), assists (63), putouts (607) 
and total chances (678) . . . league All- 
Star . . . bat matured last year with 10 
HRs and 58 RBIs. 


DARREN REED .. . Outfielder. . . 
6-1, 190, 20 years old, bats and throws 
right . . . Yankees’ third-round pick in 
secondary phase of June 1984 draft. . . 
hit .317 and collected 61 RBIs at Class-A 
Fort Lauderdale in ’85 . . . named to 
Florida State League All-Star team. . . 
showed power stroke with 10 HRs. 


MIGUEL SOSA. . . Second baseman 
. . . 5-10, 165, 25 years old, bats and 
throws right . . . acquired by Yankees 
last winter from Atlanta for outfielder 
Billy Sample . . . an infielder with 
power. . . averaged 20 home runs his 
last two years, mostly in Triple-A . . . 
formerly a shortstop. 


Be 
S 


CARLOS MARTINEZ... . Shortstop 

. . .6-5, 175, 20 years old, bats and 
throws right . . . signed as a free agent 
in November 1983. . . named to 
Florida State League All-Star team last 
year. . . slick fielder with exceptional 
arm who drove in 44 runs at Fort 
Lauderdale. 


BOB TEWKSBURY .. . Pitcher... 
6-4, 180, 25 years old, bats and throws 
right. . . Yankees’ 19th pick in 1981 
free agent draft. . . last year split time 
at Double-A Albany-Colonie and Triple- 
A Columbus to finish 9-5 . . . won all 
three decisions at Columbus with 1.02 
ERA . . . good control with fastball and 

sinker. . . Yankees Minor League 
Pitcher of the Year in 1982. 
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On the Way Up 


‘BALL STRIKE OUT 


INN 


ONEONTA YANKEES 
1985 New York-Penn League Champions 


C468, 


a! 


COLUMBUS CLIPPERS 


FT. LAUDERDALE YANKEES 
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ALBANY-COLONIE YANKEES 
1985 Eastern League Regular Season Champions 


THE MINOR LEAGUE DEPARTMENT 


Vice President, Baseball Administration—Woody Woodward 
Director of Player Development—Bobby Hofman 

Assistant Player Development Director—Peter Jameson 
Assistant Scouting Director—Roy Krasik 

Computer Statistics Director—Mark Batchko 

Video Coordination Director—Mike Barnett 


1986 YANKEE MINOR LEAGUE CLUBS 


Classification City League Manager Coaches 
AAA Columbus, OH International Barry Foote Dave LaRoche 
AA Albany-Colonie, NY —_NY Eastern Jim Saul John Kennedy 
Bill Monbouquette 
A Ft. Lauderdale, FL Florida State Bucky Dent Jerry McNertney 
Hoyt Wilhelm 
A Oneonta, NY New York-Penn Buck Showalter Jack Gillis 
Russ Meyer 
R Sarasota, FL Gulf Coast Fred Ferreira Brian Butterfield 


Carlos Lezcano 
Carlos Tosca 


1985 YANKEES MINOR LEAGUE STANDINGS 


Club League Class Won-Lost Pct. Finish GAGB 
Columbus International AAA 75-64 540 Third 32 
Albany-Colonie NY Eastern AA 82-57 590 First +7 
Ft. Lauderdale Florida State A 77-63 550 Fourth Sve 
Oneonta New York-Penn A 55-23 705 First +8 
Sarasota Gulf Coast R 43-18 705 First +32 


Columbus Clippers tied for third in the regular season; defeated Syracuse 3 games to 1 in 
semi-linals, lost to Tidewater 3 games to 1 in finals 


Albany-Colonie won the regular season title with a 1st place finish: lost to Vermont 3 games to 1 
in the semi-finals. 

Ft. Lauderdale finished 4th in the league; defeated Osceola 2 games to 1 in semi-finals: lost to 
Ft. Myers 3 games to 1 in the finals 

Oneonta won regular season championship with 1st place finish: defeated Geneva in one game 
semi-final; defeated Auburn 2 games to none to win League Championship. 


Sarasota, following a rained out championship game, was declared leaque champions based on 
overall winning percentage 


Watch the Bombers 
TAKE OFF! 


'86 is the year of the Yanks! They’ve got the momentum. The drive. And the stats 
to build a crown on... last year’s league- leading totals in runs, RBIs, stolen 
bases, saves. Not to mention the MVP. 


And you can keep pace with all the action, on the field and off, in the 
pages of YANKEES MAGAZINE. It’s the official team publication. The 
only place you can get the inside story on your favorite team, with: 


candid interviews @ trades and moves 
farm club reports @ game-by-game stats 
great action shots @ front-office strategies 
Yankee nostalgia @ collectors hints 
alumni updates @ season schedules 
trivia quizzes @ crossword puzzles 
rulebook cases @ ...and much more! 


Plus extra-special issues such as Spring 
‘Training Preview, Old Timers Day, Season 
in Review. You get twelve fact- and- photo- 

packed issues in all, delivered straight 
to your door. And if you subscribe today, 
you get them ata full 50% off the 

single-copy price! 


...And take off 50% 


if you act now! 


immediately at the special introductory rate 
of one year (12 big issues) for just $11.97 
—I save a full 50% off the single-copy total! 


Print Name 


Address Apt. 
City State Zip 
OD Check enclosed O Please bill me = 
Chargemy OVISA OMasterCard xs! 
Card No. 

Exp. Date 


$18.00 by regular subscription. Your first issue will arrive in 4-8 weeks. 
Watch for it!) 


YES! Enter my Yankees Magazine subscription 


(Offer valid only in U.S. Yankees Magazine is $24.00 a year by single-copy, 


Peay Yankee Stadium 
TO: Bronx, NY 1045] 
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POTATO CHIPS 


“THE WINNING CHIP!” 


DIST. BY CLEM SNACKS INC. 
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steinbrensais Bay Harbor Inn. 
fr / i) Tampa’ s only luxtiry, ‘beachfront 
=) resort hotel is a refreshiig return to 
personal service and a reflection of your good 
taste. Here, you find all the luxuries yeu expect, 
plus the pride of individuality that will make your 
business or personal 'visit here a rare pleasure: x 


Enjoy the convenience of our airport lim-’ 
ousine service, sandy beach, swimming in the 
bayside heated pool, tennis, fishing or sailing on 
_ the sparkling bay waters and gourmet waterfront 
‘dining and entertainment at the fabulous Yankee 


h GAS ‘Trader Restaurant and Lounge. Conveniently XX 
OR, located minutes from Tampa International 
om Airport and downtown Tampa. 
Tr wy ; Next time, pamper yourself. PRS eobrenyets 
- 700 Courtney Campbell Causeway Bay Harbor Inn. ‘ij Meeting and banquet facilities available 
Tampa, Florida 33607 Steinbrenner‘ & & for groups up to 225. 
fete hie eee MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
orida 1-(800) 2 ; 
» CallToll Free 1-(800) 237-7775 A NEW YORK YANKEE 
te "(Out of State) PROPERTY RS 
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Yankees Front Office 


David Weidler Ed Weaver Richard Kraft Jim Naples 


Administrative Vice President Vice President Vice President Marketing Vice President Customer Services 
& Treasurer 


David Szen 
Vice President Publications 


> aw? W 


Media Relations: (L to R) Harvey Greene, | Group and Season Sales: (L to R) Tony Morante; Jim Aldrich; 
Director of Media Relations; Anne Mileo, Debbie Tymon, Director of Group and Season Sales; and Ken 
Secretary; and Lou D’Ermilio, Assistant Skrypek. 

Director of Media Relations. 


Pat Kelly 
Vice President Stadium Operations 


Office Services: (L to R) Dawn Fink, Reception; Administrative Secretaries: (Seated) Josephine Gullo. 
Bill Kane Paul Fasone, Office Services; and Doris Walden, (Standing, L to R) Donna Mastropolo, Mary Pellino, and 
Traveling Secretary Reception. Louise Acierno. 
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a Ticket Department: (Front Row, L to R) Jim Hodge, Assistant Ticket Director; Jean Burke; Frank 
Bill Dowling Swaine, Executive Director of Ticket Operations; Marie Brock; Mike Rendine, Ticket Director. 
Vice President General Counsel (Back Row) Marty Rothe; Joe McKeon; Stan Skrypek; Clem Jurgens; and Luis Morales. 


Baseball Administration: (L to R) Peter Jameson, Assistant Player 
Development Director; Pat Cash, Secretary; Bobby Hofman, Director of ’ 
Player Development; Mark Batchko, Computer Statistics Director; and Publications: (L to R) Robert G. Zeig, Sales Manager/Yankees Maga-: 
Roy Krasik, Assistant Scouting Director. zine; Dave Fleming, Business Manager/Yankees Magazine; Tom Ban- 
non, Editor/Yankees Magazine; Michelle Ernst, Account Executive; 
Jay Sharin, Account Executive; Kim Gasparini, Account Executive. 


wee 


Marketing: (Seated, L to R) Debbie Nicolosi, Secretary; Betsy 


Accounting: (Seated, L to R) Tony West, Assistant Director of Accounting; Leesman, Director of Scoreboard Operations; Kim Gallas, Director of 
Warren Atkinson, Director of Accounting. (Standing) Shirley Television and Radio Relations. (Standing) Bob Pelegrino, Director of 
Beauchamp; Kathy Bennett, Payroll; and Nancy Falkl. Speakers Bureau; and Keith Wiarda, Public Relations Assistant. 
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Behind the Scenes 


Dr. John J. Bonamo is in 
his 8th season as 
Yankees team doctor 

. . is clinical associate 
professor of orthopedic 
surgery at N.Y. Uni- 
versity hospital in 
Manhattan. 


Gene Monahan is in his 
15th season as the 
Yankees trainer. . . has 
spent 24 years in pro 
baseball . . . is certified 
member of N.A-T.A. 


NEW York 
YANKEES 


Steve Donohue is in his 
first year as the Yankees 
assistant trainer. . . has 
been in Yankees organi- 
zation since 1979... 
graduated from the 
University of Louisville. 


Jeff Mangold is in his 
third year as the Yankees 
strength and condition- 
ing coach. . . super- 
vises in-season and off- 
season weight and con- 
ditioning programs. 


Nick Priore has worked 
in the Yankees club- 
house for over 20 years 

. . Was Pete Sheehy’s 
assistant. 


Lou Cucuzza is in his 
llth season of hosting 
the visiting teams at 
Yankee Stadium. 


Bob Fleming is in his 
first year as the Yankees 
clubhouse man. . . 
works closely with Nick 
Priore. 


Steve Gregory is in 
charge of the umpires ' 
locker room for the 
eighth season. 


Bob Sheppard has been 
the public address 
“voice of the Yankees” 
for over 30 years. . . 
also teaches speech at 
St. John’s University. 


Eddie Layton is the 
Yankee Stadium organist 
. . . has recorded over 


Jimmy Esposito has been 
working on the Yankee 
stadium field for over 26 
years . . . first started at 
Ebbets Field 40 years 


Dom Scala, former All- 
American from St. John’s 
University, is the 
Yankees’ bullpen catcher 
and works closely with 


Jim Ogle heads the 
Yankees Alumni Associa- 
tion and coordinates 
Old Timers Day. . . 
former New York sports- 


Marsh Samuel is the 
Yankees Spring Training 
Coordinator. . . began 
his baseball career as 
publicist with the '46 


25 albums. . . also 
records commercials 
and plays at Radio City 


ago. ..also worked for the coaching staff. writer for over 20 years. White Sox. . . devel- 
and other New York Los Angeles Dodgers. oped the first press 
entertainment centers. guide. 
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flight, but the ways to earn addi- 
tional miles just keep adding up. 
For example, you earn 1,000 


ny po 
nus miles whenever you 


Wyndham hotels. Or when you rent 
acar from Hertz, Dollar or General. 

You can even add up miles by 
flying other selected airlines includ- 
ing TWA, SAS, British Caledonian, 
and Aer Lingus. 


EASTERN 


WE EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY" 


Soe 


eg 


All this can-add up to the 


stay at Marriott, Radisson or © ~ « experience’of a lifetime in Florida, 
the Caribbean, the Bahamas, or" ~ 


any of our over 90 other destina- 
tions throughout the US.A. 
So don't wait. Sign up for our 
Frequent Traveler Program soon. 
And get ready to live a little. 


© 1986 Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
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UL COLOR 
SPORTS 


bs 
WABC 
TALKRADIO 


7 JAM 


LISTEN TO THE BRIGHTEST, SHARPEST, 
MOST VIVID YANKEE BASEBALL ACTION 
EVER!! EVERY GAME COMES ALIVE 
WITH BRILLIANT COLORFUL SOUNDS... 
ONLY ON THE SPORTS STATION— 
WABCTALKRADIO77Z4AM!! 


NYNE=X [A] Kasizers (GREAT 
AY NES A) Acs 


SENTRY THE WINDOW FACTORY (25'S; ae) 


PHIL RIZZUTO 

The one and only “Scooter,” the 
greatest shortstop in Yankees his- 
tory, is celebrating his 30th anniver- 
sary of giving listeners the inside 
word on the Bronx Bombers. Phil's 
outgoing personality and lively 
banter have spiced up Yankees 
broadcasts since he started the job 
after ending his brilliant playing 
career. He never rests while at work, 
and that dedication shows during 
broadcasts. Simply put, the Scooter 
in the booth means fun for the fans. 


MICKEY MANTLE 

The one and only Mick is in his 
second year as a SportsChannel 
color commentator. Baseball fans 
everywhere know what Mickey has 
meant to baseball and today he 
remains a big part of the sport ona 
different level. In the booth, Mickey 
has found another area of baseball 
to excel in. 


SPENCER ROSS 


A familiar voice with New York 
sports fans, Spencer is in his second 
year as a member of the Yankees 
broadcast team. The Brooklyn 
native has covered games for virtu- 
ally every team in New York. He'll 
join Bobby Murcer in the radio 
booth. 


MEL ALLEN 

A living legend among broadcasters, 
Mel Allen returns for his eighth sea- 
son with SportsChannel—the 
Yankees pay cable television carrier. 
The “Voice of the Yankees" from 
1946 through 1964, Mel has long 
been recognized as one of the 
nation’s top broadcasters. He is a 
member of Baseball's Hall of Fame, 
the National Broadcasters Associa- 
tion Hall of Fame and the Radio Hall 
of Fame. 


a | 
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JIM KAAT 

Pitching a record 25 seasons in the 
majors more than qualifies Jim Kaat 
as a knowledgeable baseball broad- 
caster. The former Yankees player 
ranks 23rd all time in victories and 
his career spanned four decades. 
Since his retirement in 1983, Jim has 
been working a mike for several 
sports broadcasting networks. He's 
glad to be with the Yankees again. 


BILLY MARTIN 


One of the most popular players or 
managers to ever wear the pin- 
stripes, Billy now has turned his 
expertise to television. Martin will 
lend his insight to telecasts by 
analyzing upcoming action and 
reviewing key moments at the end» 
of the game. He's as colorful as they 
come. 


Broadcasters 


BILL WHITE 

Having shown his smarts on the 
playing field for 13 Major League 
seasons, Bill White has continued to 
do the same in the Yankees broad- 
cast booth for the past 16 cam- 
paigns. Bill’s insights and frankness 
make it a treat for Yankees’ fans 
watching the game on television. 
Having Bill White in the booth 
guarantees a well-reported game. 


BOBBY MURCER 

After spending a year in the Yankees 
front office, former Yankees hero 
Bobby Murcer returns to broadcast- 
ing. Bobby spent one-and-a-half sea- 
sons behind the mike following his 
retirement in 1983, so he’s no 
rookie when it comes to telling 
Yankees fans what’s happening. Few 
people know the Yankees organiza- 
tion better. 


JOHN GORDON 
In four years in the Yankees radio 
booth, John Gordon has gained the 
respect and admiration of many 
listeners. John is a well-informed 
professional who tells fans every- 
thing they need to know and then 
some. Off the air, John is always dig- 
ging up new information on the 
Yankees to pass on to listeners. This 
year John will host the Yankees 
Magazine Pre-Game Show and the 
Yankees Post-Game Show. 
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Home Games FT Road Games 


(-— Night Game ¢ — 1:00pm 

t — 2:00 pm — 3:00 pm 

+ — 6:00 pm OT — Old Timers Day 

a — Senior Citizens’ Dates * — Promotion Dates 
TV-WPIX C-Sportschannel 


ALL OUTLETS 
TICKEV [fasTem, 


1-212-307-7171 1-516-888-9000 


1-914-965-2700 1-800-682-8080 
Outside NY. State only 


Credit Cards for Telephone Orders Only 
Visa, MasterCard, American Express, 
Diners Club i 
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HOME STARTING TIMES: 
Single Day Games 1:30 pm Old Timers Day 
Weekday Games 1:00pm Ceremonies 2:00 pm 
Night Games 7:30 pm Yankee Game 4:00 pm 


TICKET PRICES 


BOX'SEATS (AR)'s ct.icc.c0e casas eeras $9.75 
RESERVE SEATS . $8.25 
GENERAL ADM*........... . $4.50 
SENIOM CITIZENS occas nnadcassrsiod $1.00 
BLEACHERS" $3.00 
Youth Groups of 25 or more, 
purchased in advance $1.50 
*Sold on Day of Game Only ’ f 
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_ “Rwoways to pop it. 
eNO Way to beat it.” | 
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Beatrice 


‘“‘My Gourmet’ Microwave Popping Corn “My famous Gourmet’ Popping Corn pops 
practically pops itself. Just pop the no-mess —_up bigger and fluffier than other popcorns. 


bag into your microwave. And less than SO pop it in my Buttery Flavor’ Oil, get out 
five minutes later, pop those famous light, a big bowl, and watch your family gather 
fluffy kernels right into your mouth,’ for the best tasting popcorn around!” 


Orville Redenbacher’. It’s the best there is. 


= 
©1985 Beatrice Companies, Inc. Beatrice 


You'll find big 15-inch wheels 


th -wheel 
Comipare/the new, Co whee and all-weather radials stan- 


drive Jeep, Comanche to Ford Comanche’s 119.9 inch wheel- z 

Ranger and Chevy S-10, and base is longer than any other dard on Comanche, optional 

you'll find Comanche has the long-bed pickup in its class. on two-wheel drive Ford Ranger 
and Chevy S-10. 


lowest price tag. And in 4x4's, 
Comanche is the lowest-priced Comanche is the only 4x4 
long-bed pickup you can buy* pickup built with a choice of Four Wheeler of the Year. 
two “shift-on-the-fly” four- 
; Safety belts save lives. 
Up front, a gutsy 117 horse- wheel drive systems. é 
"i A *Based on manufacturers’ suggested retail 
power 2.5 litre electronic fuel- prices for base long-bed vehicles. Excluding 
injected engine is standard. It’s taxes, license, destination charges and optional 
more powerful than the base equipment. Prices may change without notice. 
engine of any other pickup in 
its class. 
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New Jeep Comanche 
Available in 2WD and 4WD 


